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in Asia 
By Judge Charles S. Lobingier 
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Mechanism Versus Message 
By Wm. Bayard Craig 
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Character Talks o¢ = 














conquer with Godly might. 
social system; but it is not so today. 


of thousands. And the cause and the oure is this: 


time is here to make Jesus a fact! 
cloister, but a fact for the universal life of the world. 


Rev. Frank Waller Allen. 


of man? “Thy kingdom come in earth” 





backbone. 














These “Character Talks” form a regu- 
lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Classes. Send for sample copy TODAY. 


Disciples Publication Society - 






—— —— — 





By Frank Waller AHen, 
pastor of Firet Christian 
Church, Springfield, Il. 


SAYING PRAYERS AND PRAYING 


There is an ancient and fishlike platitude which tells us that 
the Lord never gives a man a larger burden than he oan bear; 
@ greater sorrow than he can endure; a more alluring temptation 
than he oan overcome, if he but wills to bear, to endure and 
This might be true under an ideal 
Let us relieve God of 
the blame and say that men are going down every warm beat 
of the pulse under temptation too splendidly pleasing for them 
to endure; and sorrow this tick of the hour is killing her tens 
Too long 
we have made Jesus a myth for the mystic, an ecstacy for the 
emotionalist, and a walking dream for the abstractionist. The 
Not alone a fact for the 
If the 
leakage of his life and teaching have kept society from utterly 
rotting, what will the full voltage of his power be to the life 
should be 
said less with the lips and prayed with ballots, bacon and 
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iously. 


sizes the 


“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
That's why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 


‘*The 
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Three New Books by Disciple Authors 


THE INNER CIRCLE, by Edgar De Witt Jones. This book, from the Revell press, 
“best sellers” at the Atlanta convention. It is full of spiritual 
Abounds in illustrative material for preachers. 


was one of the 
meat, and is popular in style. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Dean of Bible School, 
with a view to 


THE CHARACTER CHRIST, by W. J. Lhamon, D. D., 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. A study of the Gospels, 
enforcing the claims of the character Christ. Cloth, $1.00. 


THOSE WHO HAVE COME BACK, by Peter Clark Macfarlane. A striking new 
book telling the story of a number of derelicts who were restored to useful 


lives. A second “Twice-Born Men.” Cloth, $1.35. 




















YOUR MEN’S CLASS 


Needs the beat help that is afforded for the study of Social Service, 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s monthly magazine 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


which sells at 50 cents per yearly subscription in clubs, 124, cents per 
quarter. Some themes for October: The Church and the Laboring 
Man, Government and the Working Man, One Day's Rest in Seven. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TODAY. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street CHICAGO 
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Your School Should Use the 
Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 


Because it is more easily handled than 
any other series in the practical work of 


the school. 


Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 


Because its Teacher’s. Manuals contain 
fully a third more material than the 
manuals of any other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


Because its arrangement for study, its 
illustration and mechanical attractiveness 
are unequaled by any other body of 


Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


Because it is used not only by Disciples, 
but also by Presbyterians, Congregation- 


alists, Methodists, etc. 


Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 


Because it is free from the sectarian 
spirit, and is produced by the editorial 
cooperation of the foremost religious 


bodies. 


Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian 
Unity, for which the Disciples Stand. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 











DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOOIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, I 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 


Literature 
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CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY. 


Published Weekly by the of 
Christ in the Interest %4 the Kingdom of God. 


ISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 








subscription 
Change of addrese—in ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 


new. 
Remittancee—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If 





28, 1902, at the Peet Offices, Chicago, 
Illinois, Under Act ef March 8, 1879. 








700 EAST 40th ST, CHICAGO 














Century and the 


and no personal profits. 


support. 
Charles Traxler, Akron, Ohio. 
E. M. Bowman, Chicago, Ill 


THE FIRST FRUITS. 


A prompt response is being received 
to the first call of the Committee for the 
codperation of all friends of The Chris- 
tian Century. At this writing the cou- 
pons attached to this page are beginning 
to come in signed by ministers and teach- 
ers and business men, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. 

The past ten days have been good days 
for this great cause. One man makes his 
pledge read $20 per year for five years 
and encloses his check for the first install- 
ment. One subscription of $100 a year 
for five years, from a minister too, has 
been received, and another minister agrees 
to be responsible for $250 a year for five 
years. Two checks for $1,000 each have 
been received and some correspondence of 
a hopeful nature entered into. 

The friends of this cause are evidently 
working. The Committee accepted its 
responsibilities with the firm faith that 
every loyal reader of the ‘‘Century’’ 
would codperate, both by making a pledge 
and by enlisting others to give also. We 
have every reason so far to be encour- 


aged. 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM AS A MIS- 
SIONARY BENEVOLENCE. 


The idea is an unfamiliar one. Is it a 
good idea? Especially is it a good idea 
to support by gifts a paper that conceives 
its mission as The Christian Century 
does? That depends upon whether one 
agrees with the ‘‘Century’s’’ ideal for 
itself, and with its conviction regarding 
the present need among the Disciples. 

The Christian Century believes that the 
Diseiples’ movement has been in danger 
of being side-tracked, and of ending in a 
self-satisfied, complacent denominational- 
ism, instead of going on to accomplish its 
prophetic mission as the evangel of a 
completely united Church of Christ. It 
believes there are «certain tendencies 
among the Disciples out of all aecord with 
their most distinetive historic principles, 
and which if permitted to develop, would 





A mass meeting of friends of The Christian Century 
held in First Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
1914, appointed a committee of six, whose names are 
appended below, to devise and, as far as possible, carry 
out plans for the adequate financing of The Christian 
Disciples Publication Society. 
now well understood that this Society is a religious cor- 
poration, having no capital stock, no private investment 
Membership in the Society is 
issued to churches and Sunday-schools that patronize it, 
and to individuals who make gifts to its support. Details 
as to membership will be sent upon application to, the 
office of the Society. The committee is now seeking to 
seccre funds with which to sustain the Society during the 
next five years while it works out the problem of self- 
We believe this to be one of the most urgent and 


THE CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE. 


Oct. 10, of Christ. 


It is 


make gifts. 


H. D. C. Maclachlan, Richmond Va. 
L. J. Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 


stultify the movement. With this con- 
vietion it would be false and recreant to 
its duty if it did not speak out upon these 
matters, and seek to remind the Disciples 
of those principles of Christian liberty, 
and of catholicity which have ever dom- 
inated the consciousness of our people. 


Brother minister, teacher, or whoever 
you may be! Do you wanta spirit of 
fear and intellectual squeamishness to 
creep over our virile-minded and aggres- 
sive young movement? Do you want the 
current reformation to become a stagnant 
pool in which only micro-organisms can 
successfully breed, or would you rather 
see it go on as a majestic river widening 
to the sea? Do you want us to become 
afraid of our own shadow and hide our- 
selves from truth and fact? Do you want 
the seripture injunction to self-examina- 
tion ignored so far as our collective life 
is concerned? If not, then you must be- 
lieve in an open and fearless journalism 
among the Disciples. Bitterness and un- 
lovely strife we do not want, and if The 
Christian Century were guilty of it, this 
committee would not undertake to con- 
duet the present campaign upon its be- 
half. But investigation, diseussion and 
the circulation of ideas we must have. 
Our health and efficiency as a_ religious 
people depend upon it. ‘‘Where there is 
no vision the people perish,’’ and where 
there is a bound and gagged press there 
will be little vision in a Democracy such 
as ours. 


significant causes now making its appeal to the Disciples 
It is high time that a religious journal repre- 
senting the finest ideals of our Disciples’ history and a 
publication enterprise entirely freed from the commercial 
spirit and consecrated to the task of creating a worthy 
literature to represent and instruct our people should be 
established by the gifts of those who cherish such ideals. 
To this end we have asked the editor of The Christian 
Century and have obtained his consent to set apart this 
page for the use of the Committee in interpreting its work 
and in calling upon those of like mind everywhere to 
This page, therefore, is entirely outside of 
editorial jurisdiction during the period in which the Com- 
mittee undertakes to carry ovt the grateful task laid upon 
it by the Atlanta mass meeting. 






Howard T. Cree, Augusta, Ga. 
Verle W. Blair, Eureka, Ill. 





In this conviction the Co-operation 
Committee solicits support for The Chris- 
tian Century. We believe a great many 
Disciples want such a live and independ- 
ent journal. We believe they would like 
to help free the paper from its material 
limitations‘in order that it may doa 
larger work along the lines in which it 
believes. If The Christian Century holds 
erroneous views concerning Christian life 
and faith, its policy of open discussion 
will do more than all else to disclose its 
errors and thus eradicate them. Truth 
only can profit by unveiling. 

We request communications regarding 
this effort to place our journalism among 
our missionary benevolences and take it 
out of the field of commercialism. Write 
us your ideas whether they are for or 
against the proposal. If you are in ac- 
cord with us send us your pledges as in- 
dicated below. Upon this five year basis 
there should be hundreds of men. and 
women willing to unite in a fellowship of 
ideal service such as we propose. 


DO IT NOW! 

Do not delay sending in your pledge. 
We have made a good beginning. It is 
only a beginning. The services rendered 
to the Disciples of Christ in the past by 
The Christian Century entitle it to our 
loyal support. But the enormously in- 
creased service it can render the cause 
in the future makes its support by all 
friends of progress a matter of real con- 
science. 





To THE CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
or THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago. 


Dear Fellow-Workers: 


before January 1, 1915. 





tian Century and the Disciples Publication Society. 


Name and Address. 


I hereby agree to give ten dollars a year for five years to the support of The Chris- 


I will send the first installment 
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7 
inof. A. W. Fortune, Ph. D., of Transyl- Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D., Pastor Christian Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Ph. D , Dean of 
vania University. Temple, Baltimore. Disciples Divinity House, Chicago. 


Put Your Young People to School 
Under These Teachers ! 


If you wish to set your Sunday-school at a real Bible course, let them study under Dr. Ainslie, Prof. Willett, Finis 
Idleman, Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, Rev. John R. Ewers, Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Rev. H. H. Peters, Prof. A. W. For- 
tune, Prof. W. S. Athearn, Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Rev. P. J. Rice, Rev. H. T. Cree and Rev. John E. Pounds. 
These religious leaders will formulate the One Hundred Questions to be submitted to the participants in 


“The Conquest’s” Bible Knowledge Contest 


which will begin in a short time. This contest will run for several weeks. Your school should be organized, with 
a Contest Manager, and should endeavor to capture one of those fine banners donated to the contest by the Practical 
Sunday-school Supplies Company, Chicago. Then there are the three Grand Prizes for Individuals: A Leather 
Bound Edition of Harold Bell Wright’s Works donated hy the Book Supply Co., Chicago; A Fine American Re- : 
vised Bible, donated by Thomas Nelson & Sons; an Endeavor Watch Charm and Chatelaine, donated by the | 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. And, in addition, twenty-two other fine book prizes. “Century” readers will | 
wish to follow this contest, and take part in it. Fill out enclosed blank, enclose 25 cents in stamps and The Conquest | 
will be sent you throughout the contest. 





Disciples Publication Nociety, Chicaqo: 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents in stamps, for which please sgnd The Con yuest to address below during the Bible Knovwl- 


alge Contest 


























Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones, Author of “The W. F. Rothenburger, of Rev. John R. Ewers, of 
Inner Circle.” Clevelaud, Ohio. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Bewildered Church and the New 
Hunger for the Spiritual 


THE MODERN CHURCH IS CONSCIOUS OF NOT BEING 
READY TO INTERPRET AND SATISFY THE NEW HUN- 
GER OF MANKIND FOR THE SPIRITUAL. 

It is not strange that it is not ready. The Church has 
engaged itself in many interests which are but incidental to 
its spiritual mission, or quite unrelated to it, and which, 
indeed, have tended to displace its essential spiritual purpose by 
purposes and aims that were not essentially spiritual. 

Rome seeking after and attaining secular political power is a 
classic historical example. A Church in whose consciousness 
secular political ambition can find lodgment thereby confesses 
its desertion or subversion of its spiritual function. It may 
continue to exercise sway over men’s souls but its spiritual 
power is repressive and formal. 

The Protestant Chureh also, not less than the Roman, has 
drained off spiritual passion into non-spiritual channels. 

The flood of new spiritual life, upon whose erest Martin 
Luther rode, got drained off into theological creeds and ritualis- 
tic norms and denominational institutions, all of which cen- 
tered upon themselves the interest that rightfully belonged to 
religion itself. Religion became abstractly intellectual, or for- 
mal, or elannish. 

That there was much true spiritual life in creed loyalty and 
ritualistic serupulousness and in denominational pride, it would 
be foolish to deny. But the deep hunger of the soul of 
man for fellowship with the Eternal could not find satisfaction 
in a religion dominated by interests such as these. 

In our day, happily, these interests are growing less and less 
dominant. Theological systems are changing or being cast 
aside. They are seen to be necessarily temporary and tentative, 
and never final. Ritualistie distinctions do not go deep into the 
conscience of modern echurehmen. Denominational exclusive- 
ness and pride are giving way before the ideals of Christian 
unity and the brotherhood of man. 

* * * 

But with the abandonment of these old interests the Church 
is left pathetically helpless as an interpreter of God. It has no 
elear-cut sense of its mission any longer. Its message lacks 
substance and character. So long as men believed that God’s 
great concern with them was that they should know and cherish 
sound theological doctrine, or observe correctly certain forms, 
or promote the interests of a particular sect, the Chureh’s mes- 
sage on these things had positiveness, clearness, urgency and 
substance. 

But neither the world nor the Chureh itself any longer 
believes that these interests are in the foreground of God’s pur- 
poses with men. Yet the Church has not reached any clear 
conviction of what is in the foreground of God’s purposes. 

Hence we observe today a floundering Church, a weak and 
hesitant and vacillating Church, a leaderless Chureh, a Chureh 
responsive to superficial and false leadership, a Church prick- 
ing up its ears to every call: ‘‘Lo here!’’ or ‘‘Lo there!’’, a 
Church trying out experiments, a Chureh apologizing for its 
existence, a Chureh earnestly trying to justify its existence by 
doing everything under heaven except the one unique thing that 
gives it the right to be. 

* = * 

This spiritual leanness of the modern Church is clearly re- 
vealed by a cross-section view of its conventional procedure in 
actual practice. 

We may begin with the local congregation, and inquire, What 
are the motives usually appealed to to induce people to become 
members of the Church? Anyone who has observed actual prac- 
tiee analytically will agree that the plain human desire for 
friendly fellowship is the most pronounced motive. Men and 
women are brought into the Church and kept in the Chureh on 
much the same principle that they are brought into lodges and 
other social organizations, that is, by the attraction of the social 
group. 


Except in the case of those converted from some _ crass 
form of vice—those altogether without caste in the commmu- 
nity—the consciousness of the adoption of a new inner princi- 
ple of living is pale and shallow and negligible. The vast 
majority of our Protestant Church members have no spiritual 
life of their own below the conventional level of a good-na- 
tured disposition to be kind and helpful to others and to sup- 
port the Church’s institutions. 

- * - 

Our Chureh members are not to blame for this, for our pas- 
tors and teachers are, with one accord, telling us that there is 
nothing to religion except what one finds on this level of a good 
natured disposition for social fellowship. Hence the local 
chureh’s prosperity depends upon the cleverness of its leaders 
and its pastor in inventing devices for attracting people into 
the social organization, holding their loyalty and stimulating 
the organizational machinery with more or less substantial tasks. 

This conception of the function of our Church life and of 
the character of religion explains the vast scale on which the 
churches have embarked in the restauranting business, the com- 
mercial activities of its consecrated women’s societies, the uni- 
versal demand for callow youthful pastors with more personal 
magnetism than spiritual experience and wisdom, the prevalence 
of ‘‘contests,’’ the aversion to the prayer-meeting, the limit- 
lessly wide range of the subject-matter of sermons, the moving- 
picture substitute for a gospel message, the inexorable demand 
for ‘‘entertainment’’ in connection with worship, that despica- 
ble thing called a ‘‘weleome committee,’’ the coarsening of the 
gospel message with pathetic ministerial buffoonery, the irra- 
tional eraze for numbers in thé Sunday-school, the over-organ- 
ized eondition of most congregations, the men’s smokers and 
the women’s bazaars and the young people’s musicales and so 
on and so on. 

The modern Church is top-heavy with a non-spiritual insti- 
tutionalism. The inner life of the soul goes unregarded 
while the leaders keep on talking about increasing the efficiency 
of the organization. 

* * * 

Probably the best illustration of the weakness of the spir- 
itual life of the modern Chureh is found in its evangelism. 
Evangelism in recent times has developed into a craft by itself. 
Many congregations have no provision for ‘‘making converts’’ 
in their normal chureh activities, and so periodically import 
a professional craftsman who possesses the art of moving men 
in large masses. 

The evangelist does not move men because he has a more 
vital truth to teach than has the loeal pastor, nor because he 
can convey the truth more clearly, nor yet because he has a 
richer spiritual life of his own to impart—no one would claim 
priority for the evangelist in any of these points. 

The distinetive gift of the evangelist is the art of manipu- 
lating the stimuli of a mass situation—either the immediate 
congregation or the whole community itself—so as to induce 
action on the part of the individuals implicit in that situation. 
The evangelist gets results. He gets tremendous results. He 
adds hundreds and thousands to the churehes and hundreds 
and thousands of them ‘‘stick.’’ 

But his art is a non-spiritual art. It may be legitimate 
enough at auctions, in political campaigns and even in cam- 
paigns for social righteousness, but its effect when employed 
by the Church in dealing with the soul is to deplete and degrade 
spiritual life. 

True spiritual life proceeds from the individual to the social 
group not from the group to the individual. Its fountain and 
perennial source is the soul itself. Any reversal of this order, 
even though it may galvanize the institution, deceives and 
benumbs the soul. 

For the truly spiritual is a well of living water opened up 
within the soul and springing up into Eternal Life. 











NE of the facts which most im- 
presses a new-comer to China, 
like myself, is the preponderance 
of American influence in the 

awakening of this vast nation. Within 
the immediate vicinity of Shanghai alone 
there are several institutions of higher 
learning which, like St. John’s Univer- 
sity, have been founded and conducted 
under American auspices. A little to the 
west in this same province is Soochow 
University maintained by the southern 
Methodist Church of America, and a little 
farther still, but yet in Kiangsu, is Nank- 
ing University, interdenominational, but 
under American leadership. A few weeks 
ago it was my privilege to make the as- 
cent of Taishan, the world’s oldest sacred 
mountain, and at its base I found a flour- 
ishing secondary school supported by the 
Northern Methodist Cherch of the United 
States. And these, I learn, are instances 
that might be duplicated almost any- 
where among the eighteen provinces of 
the old Middle Kingdom. 

CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. 

But America’s educational influence in 
China is not limited to the teaching forces 
actually at work here, potent and far 
reaching as they are. For the universi- 
ties of the homeland have long been at- 
tracting the sons of China to their doors. 
It is now aimost forty years since Yung 
Wing, the pioneer Chinese student in 
America, graduated at Harvard. Mean- 
while the nember of such students has 
grown steadily until today it has reached 
one thousand. And the results of this 
movement are everywhere apparent. 
Only last month I visited Pei-Yang Uni- 
versity near Tientsin, where I found as 
president Mr. Chao, a Chinese graduate 
(**summa cum laude’’) of Harvard, work- 
ing harmoniously with a faculty largely 
American, but including other Chinese 
who had studied in America. At the re- 
cent annual dinner of the American Uni- 
versity Club of Shanghai a very consid- 
erable number of those present were 
Chinese graduates of American institu- 
tions and their enthusiasm for alma mater 
was not less pronounced than that of 
the American members. I was informed 
in Peking that the dinner of the Corre- 
sponding Club there was the occasion for 
a similar manifestation. 

These facts are apparent to any visitor 
in China. What is not so obvious is that 
this American educational effort in China 
is part of a national undertaking which 
began long ago and now well nigh encir- 
cles the vast continent of Asia. 


EARLY INTEREST IN EDUCATION. 


The early settlers of America, espe- 
cially of New England, were believers 
in higher education. Within eighteen 
years after the landing at Plymocth 
Rock, the beginnings of a great university 
were made by John Harvard, a graduate 
of old Cambridge. New England was in- 
deed the schoolmaster of the nation dur- 
ing at least its early years. It is related 
of John Randolph of Roanoke, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that while standing with a fellow 
congressman from Connecticut on the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington, a 
drove of mules passed by on their way 
southward. ‘‘Some of your constitu- 
ents?’’ remarked Randolph, who was 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the 
going to Virginia to 


something of a wag. 
Connecticut man, 


sé 





America’s Torch-Bearing in Asia 


Commencement Address at St. John’s University, Shanghai, China, Founded in 1879. 


BY CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER. 


be schoolmasters.’’ 

The same New England which furnished 
schoolmasters for the South and West 
soon sent missionaries (as well as trad- 
ers) to more distant lands; and the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century saw the 
humble beginnings of American influence 
in the Pacific. In 1800 Captain Gray, of 
the good ship ‘‘Columbia,’’ discovered 
and named the great river of the North- 


\— 


Judge Charles 8. Lobingier, of the United 
States Court for China. 


west and his was the first American craft 
to circumnavigate the globe. Then came 
the earliest missionaries to Burmah and 
in 1820 Hiram Bingham, the Apostle of 
Hawaii, began his labors with his fellow 
missionaries, who founded America’s first 
educational outpost. Oahu College, es- 
tablished primarily for the children of 
missionaries, was frequented by the sons 
of California pioneers, for it was their 
nearest school, and today amid changed 
conditions and under a new name (Pun- 
ahou Academy) it is doing a great share 
toward assimilating Hawaii’s polyglot 
population. 


AMERICA IN THE LEVANT. 


So through the first half of the century 
the American missionary movement 
spread westward, gaining a foothold in 
China and Japan, and laying the founda- 
tions of those educational enterprises 
which have grown to such proportions in 
our own day. 

But subsequently a corresponding ef- 
fort began on the opposite side of this 
mighty continent. In 1863, an American 
merchant, Mr. Robert, endowed the col- 
lege at Constantinople which bears his 
name. Technically, this is in Europe, but 
it stands on the shores of the Bosphor- 
us, just across from Asia and Asiaties 
have been among its chief beneficiaries. 
Here have been educated for a half a 
eentury youth of the oppressed Chris- 
tian races of Turkey. From here gleamed 
the first rays of light to penetrate the 
darkness of Turkish despotism. Is it not 
significant that General Savoff, the ef- 
ficient Bulgarian leader in the recent war 
of liberation, was once a student at Rob- 
ert College? Who can estimate the con- 
sequences to the Balkan peoples and to the 
world of this educational enterprise 





undertaken so modestly by an American 
citizen half a eentury ago? 


SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 


At Beirut in Syria, is another institu. 
tion, the Syrian Protestant College, 
founded in 1866 under the auspices of the 
American Presbyterian Church. Here, 
almost at the base of Mt. Lebanon, amid 
the historic associations of many millen- 
niums, and close to lands held sacred by 
the whole western world, stands an in- 
stitution which, year by year, has given 
hope and inspiration to the unfortunate 
Arabic-speaking subjects of the Sultan, 
Anyone who has come in contact with its 
alumni must have been impressed with 
its far reaching influence. 

In 1871 a mission school for girls was 
established under American auspices at 
Seutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constanti- 
nople. Within a score of years it grew 
into a college and now under the presi- 
dency of a noble American woman, Mary 
Mills Patrick, it is about to occupy its 
new home in Constantinople itself on the 
heights above the Bosphorus. And it 
is probably no exaggeration to say that 
whatever of enlightenment and progress 
has, in our day, come to the women of 
Turkey, Moslem as well as Christian, has 
emanated from Constantinople College. 


INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Time will permit no more than a pass- 
ing mention of American missionary 
schools and colleges in British India. 
But a little farther to the East, in the 
Philippine Islands, the United States gov- 
ernment itself has undertaken an educa- 
tional enterprise on a gigantic scale. 
Here the program, as officially announced, 
is not less ambitious than ‘‘to make the 
Philippines literate in English and fo 
give them the elements, at least, of in- 
dustrial training.’’ For nearly fourteen 
years this enterprise has been in progress 
and about a half a million Philippine 
children are enrolled in public schools 
under American direction, but supported 
from Philippine revenues. Practically 
every native barrio or village has its pri- 
mary school; every town of importance 
a secondary school; every province its 
high sehocl; and at the apex of the pyra- 
mid stands the new and growing Uni- 
versity of the Philippines to whose agri- 
cultural department, I am glad to hear, 
this institution has already furnished 
students. 

WHAT OF THE RESULTS? 


Thus the American educational effort 
—private, denominational, or govern- 
mental—has_ well-nigh surrounded the 
Asiatie continent. What of its results, 
present or prospective? Doubtless it has 
contributed much to the spread of the 
English language, already the ‘‘lingua 
franea’’ of the Far East and bidding fair 
to become the alternative tongue of more 
than one Oriental people. In the Philip- 
pines, where it relieves a babel of tongues 
and supplies a common language, the sole 
medium of instruction in all the govern- 
ment schools is English, and one hears 
it among the children even in the re- 
motest districts. At the Commencement 
of Constantinople College one year age 
this month a prize for English composi- 
tion was awarded to a young Turkish girl 
whose poetic genius found ample expres 
sion in that language. 5 

And along with the spread of English 
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has come the diffusion of those ideas of 
democracy and liberty of which the Eng- 
lish language and literature afford the 
most complete vehicle. Thus we may ac- 
count, in part at least, for the political 
renaissance in the Balkans; for the strug- 
gles, blind and misdirected though they 
be, of enfeebled Persia toward freer in- 
stitutions; and finally for the movement 
which overthrew the dragon throne of 
China. 

And may we not hope and believe that 
these intellectual and political changes 
have been accompanied by a moral and 
spiritual awakening and that the prime 
object of the thousands of American men 
and women who have consecrated their 
lives to the uplift of Asia has not been 
unattained? For mere learning, without 
character, is dangerous, and a government 
lacking a moral basis rests upon sand. 
‘(Make it your aim to wish for moral 
well-being,’’ said China’s lawgiver and 
sage when asked what should be done in 
order to conduct the government of a 
country. 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Along with other nationalities Amer- 
icans naturally hope for ‘a larger share 
in the trade of China and are sometimes 
impatient that the increase is not more 
rapid. But there is high authority for 
seeking first the things of the kingdom 
of God and an assurance that material 
things will be added later. If it is the 
good fortune of my country to be the 
teacher of Asia, I do not fear that its 
commerce will flow entirely or chiefly in 
other channels. And is it not a higher 
honor to enlighten a people than to con- 
quer it or even to supply its imports? 

Nor should we suppose that Asia is 
the sole beneficiary of America’s educa- 
tional undertaking. 


**Teaching we learn 
And giving we receive.’’ 


And no nation ean contribute so largely 
to the uplift of another without feeling 
the reacting impulse of lofty endeavor. 

We are gathered today in a corner of 
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Asia, the cradle of mankind, the source 
of all existing religions, the criginal home 
of letters—for the cadmus of ancient Hel- 
las was but another name for the East. 
All the stories and legends represent the 
Wise Men as coming from the East and 
an English writer said that the farther 
he went West the surer he was that the 
Wise Men must have come from the East. 
So the motto of America’s fraternity of 
scholars the Phi Beta Kappa, is ‘‘ex Ori- 
» 79? 


ente lux! 
REKINDLING THE FIRES. 


But this institution though in the East 
is not of it, but is rather a link in a chain 
which has encircled the globe. The fires 
of learning which burned se brightly in 
ancient Asia were later extinguished or 
at least became dim and smoldering. But 
the torch of learning there lighted has 
been passed on. Asia hands it to Greece, 
Greece to Rome, Rome to Britain, Brit- 
ain to America; and America brings it 
onee more to Asia there to rekindle the 
fires at the ancient shrines of culture. 


Mechanism Versus Message 


BY WM. BAYARD CRAIG. 


The following article came to our desk immediately following the Editor's review of the Berkeley questionnaire, but 
a page of the manuscript was missing and the whole had to be returned to the author for this missing page. Hence 
its opening allusion is somewhat belated, but the principle discussed is very timely. Dr. Craig’s entire ministry, 
while extraordinarily fruitful in practical results especially in the building of beautiful church edifices, has been 
pre-eminently characterized by its high ethical and spiritual emphasis. 


Christian Century were 
greatly pleased with the master- 
ly summing up of the ‘‘ Question- 

naire’’ on the Berkeley matter. It is 
fine. There is a natural suspicion that a 
paper starts a thing like that as a flare- 
light-advertising scheme rather than a 
truth-promoting enterprise. You have 
convinced us to the contrary. The treat- 
ment of the principle involved is wise, 
patient, and sweet, just the kind of thing 
we ought to find in a ‘‘constructive’’ 
journal. How much happier all would be 
if we could diseuss differences of opin- 
ion in the Christian spirit of love and for- 
bearance, keeping out the spirit of devil- 
ish hate and medieval proscription. Chris- 
tian people must learn to do that or re- 
main narrow and provincial. I am writ- 
ing without reference to the merits of the 
Berkeley case one way or the other. 

Some of our people are making a mis- 
take, but the mistake is so human, so 
common and widespread, so inevitable and 
incurable by any other process than edu- 
eation and development, that it can be dis- 
cussed without heat or offensive censure. 
It is foolish to spend our strength in con- 
tending for the integrity of church machin- 
ery while’ we lose sight of the purpose for 
which the chureh is organized. It is 
foolish to plead for Christian union in a 
very winsome way, but when a demand 
for some practical step toward union 
comes up do nothing for fear we will 
hurt the machinery. It is worse than 
foolish to abuse the fellow who tries to 
fix the machinery so it will meet the emer- 
gency.. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION IS MACHINERY. 


AM CONFIDENT the 
| The 


Church organization is sacred, is divine, 
but after all, it is only a piece of machin- 
ery constructed to accomplish a purpose. 
The end of the wholé business is to make 
loving Christians with a pure heart, a 
good conscience and sincere faith. It was 
never intended to engender hate and light 





readers of 





Rev. William Bayard Craig, D. D. 


the fires of the Inquisition among breth- 
ren. 

Thomas Campbell and his _ associates 
were so full of the seventeenth chapter 
of John and a fraternal longing for some 
form of practical Christian union, that 
they were in little danger of permitting 
their simple form of organization to usurp 
thé chief place in their affections. They 
had no disposition to antagonize or pro- 
scribe those who had not reached their 
conclusions in regard to baptism, for in- 
stanee. They had a fresh and vivid mem- 
ory of their own experience in regard to 
that. It was later, when numbers in- 
creased, when organization was more com- 
plete, when the characteristics and ‘‘es- 
prit du corps’’ of a denomination devel- 
oped, that the splendid vision of the 
founders gave way to zeal for machinery 
and methods of work, and the bloodhounds 
were loosened to track down the heretic. 


This later stage is but a passing phase of 
our history. We will later see that the 
arch heresy is the lack of love and unwill- 
ingness to fraternize with all who love 
our Lord in sincerity and truth. Many 
have attained in our day the spirit of 
Thomas Campbell and the number will in- 
crease among us. 

We make the mistake of ecclesiastical 
organizations all through the centuries. 
They become so devoted to their church 
and to the maintenance of the integrity 
of creed, ritual and order, that they miss 
the loving mission of the gospel to men in 
which the church is simply a tool to work 
with. The Roman Catholic Church is a 
great sinner in this way. That they may 
preserve, without fail, church machinery, 
canonical laws, established usage, they ex- 
communicate Protestants, thus destroying 
the very purpose for which the Chureh ex- 
ists, viz., the co-operation of all true lov- 
ers of Christ. They save their church and 
lose the big part they ought to have in 
the unity of the followers of Christ and 
the salvation of men. 


A LESSON FROM THE EPISCOPALIANS. 


The Episcopal Church lives in practical 
isolation from Protestant Christians in 
America, because it is such a stickler for 
Episcopal ways of running the church 
machinery. 

Methodists, Baptists and others may 
hold the Disciples up to scorn on account 
of the Berkeley incident, but they are 
themselves far from guiltless. They, too, 
often violate the law of Christian love 
and the true fellowship of the saints, in 
their denominational zeal for the protec- 
tion of denominational interests. 

The Disciples, doubtless, may justly be 
brought to the bar of Christ for offences 
against the law of Christian love and fel- 
lowship, but when the Master says, ‘‘let 
him that is without guilt cast the first 
stone’’ the accusers go out one by one; 
there is no church left to do execution. 

Probably there is no present remedy 
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for the undue adoration of the machinery 
of the church. The Jews made the same 
mistake in regard to the function of the 
Sabbath. They destroyed the real purpose 
of the Sabbath by their blind zeal. 


VIOLATING THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Take this for illustration. Our whole 
brotherhood ought to be proud of a man, 
say like H. L. Willett, a man of broad 
culture, lofty ideals, blameless life, a man 
of national reputation and wide influence; 
a lovable, highly gifted man, a_ lover of 
Christ and loyal to the Disciples in the 
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face of all kinds of opportunities to work 
in other camps, and we would all be 
proud of him if some were not so afraid he 
may damage some of our cherished church 
furniture and fixtures. Do not miss the 
point because you may object to the illus- 
tration; a thousand other illustrations 
would do just as well. The point is that 
we violate the law of love among our- 
selves and in our relationship to other 
Christian people because the forms of 
church organization have gotten into the 
focus of faith and devotion, instead of the 
Christ love and purpose. 
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Deep conviction in religious life is of 
great importance. A good conscience is 
essential. The absolute Lordship and an- 
thority of Christ is in no wise to be com- 
promised. The true Christian is always 
ready to say, ‘‘Lord, what would thoy 
have me to do.’’ These things are fun- 
damental, and we can observe them to the 
letter and at. the same time respect the 
convictions of the other Christian who 
differs in his conclusions in matters of 
Chureh government and orders and that 
is essential to any form of Christian 
union. 


Church Builds for To-day’s Need 


Freemason Street Church, Norfolk, Va., Dedicates New Building to Religious Education and Social Service. 


N OCTOBER 18 was dedicated our 

new Sunday-school building. 

About $25,000 was secured, 

only $16,000 having been asked 

for. Back of these pledges are net 
already made of $41,297. These 
mentioned chiefly to in- 
when the people see 
erected for 


pledges 
figures are 
dieate that 
that a echureh is to be 


business, they are glad to pay for it. 





Rev. Charles M. Watson, 


George L. Snively and the pastor con- 
ducted the services. The day closed with 
the confession of six young men. 

This building, so far as we know, is a 


unique achievement. Almost two years 
ago the church decided to build. A ques- 


tionnaire was sent all over the country 
to the leaders of all the communions ask- 
ing what kind of a building is advisable 
in the light of present needs. From all 
sources came unanimous answers: that 
religious educational and social service 
ideals must prevail. The church sent a 
committee to visit buildings in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 
Everywhere it was recognized that no 
building had been built by any church 
which answered the felt needs of the lead- 
ers of church life. The present structure 
is one of the pioneers in what will prove 
a new era in chureh building in this coun- 
try. 
THE KIND OF BUILDING NEEDED. 


One must visit the building to properly 
understand how religious educational and 
social service ideals have been wrought 
into this answer to present-day needs. 


There are some twenty-nine class-rooms 


BY CHARLES M. WATSON. 


together with six rooms for secretarial 
purposes. These class rooms are so 
joined as to give either opportunity for 
segregation in the individual class or as- 
sembly for the department. In turn the 
segregation of the department can be 
turned by easy access to assembly for all 
or parts of the school as desired. This 
means that the Beginners’ department, 
the Primary department, the Junior de- 
partment, the Intermediate department 
boys and the Intermediate  depart- 
ment girls have the facilities for 
earrying on special opening and clos- 
ing exercises if such be desired, or 
of assembling with the school if such 
be called for. To have five or six 
and if need be more departments with in- 
dividual class-rooms separated by sliding 
doors and so separated from the main 
school as to have the use of a piano with- 
out disturbing another department indi- 
eates the specialization possible, linking 
the building with the publie schools in an 
endeavor to meet the educational needs of 
the growing boys and girls. 
BUILT TO ‘‘DO SERVICE.’’ 

Now this does not mean that we have 
everything spick and span, fully accom- 
plished in method and equipment, for all 
that answers the religious education of 
youth and the social needs of a commu- 
nity. We are rather like a young couple 
starting to housekeeping. There are 
many needs which will be supplied as we 
go. It does mean that as a congrega- 
tion we have sincerely met a present-day 
need. It does mean that all over this 
building might be written: This building 
stands for honesty. When it was found 
that a room with a raised floor was not 
pedagogically correct, that floor came out 
and a level floor was 


again in the mission study and teacher 
training room with the big open fireplace, 
These and other signs plainly tell of the 
sincere desire on the part of the congre- 
gation to erect a building not alone to 
hold services in but FOR SERVICE. 


BUILD KINGDOM AROUND THE CHILD, 


And so this congregation which for 
thirty-five years has worshiped on Free- 
mason street turns to its new church 
home. The Freemason street property 
will be retained at least for the present. 
With so many needs coming in that section 
of the city out of which the church has 
been crowded, it is the earnest hope of 
the congregation that it will be able to 
carry on a down-town work. Will you 
answer this question: What would you 
do with this old structure on Freemason 
street if it were yours? Write the pastor 
of the church. The Sunday-school build- 
ing on Colonial Avenue will be used as a 
house of worship until such a_ time as 
that can be added and the Trinity of Wor- 
ship—devotion, education and social ser- 
vice—made complete. For the present 
the ideal of building the kingdom around 
the child and the ideal of that intimate 
neighborliness which embodies the truth, 
‘*Nothing human is alien to us’’—these 
ideals will prevail. And because the 
heart throbs of our religious ideals have 
beat educational thoughts into our minds 
and sent tingling to our finger tips an 
eagerness to serve, we believe this sense 
of gripping the task set before us_ will 
enable us here to worship the God above 
us. 


SOME POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


In going over the building the other day 
the following points, some of which have 





put in. When the 
question came as to 
Brussels carpet or 
some such that was 
pretty, the matter was 
settled by the sensible 
and cork linoleum was 
put down. And so it 
went all through. Take 
the social hall in the 
basement. This is one 
of the points which 
will prove the building 
built to serve’ the 
community. The eleven- 
foot ceiling gives fine 
headway. The kitchen 
equipment is ideal. Or 
take it in the assembly 
room, with equipment 
for stereopticon and 
moving pictures. Or 
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already been mentioned, were noted. 
The building is built of tapestry brick. 
It covers an area of 68 by 98 feet. The 
area left for our future auditorium is 
734% by 90 feet. Cork linoleum (battle 
ship lineolum) is used. The elass-rooms 
are so arranged as to meet all the indi- 





Mr. J. G. Holladay, Superintendent of Free- 
mason Streeé School, Norfolk. 


vidual and departmental demands of the 
standard set by the International Sunday- 
school Association. Electric call bells 
back of the platform to each room of the 
building. Mezzanine rooms with gallery 
for assembly. Building wired through- 
out for vacuum cleaner. Mission study 
and teacher training room with open fire- 
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place. Social hall in basement with 
eleven-foot ceiling and model _ kitchen. 
Provision for stereopticon and moving 
pictures. Sanitary fountains for drink- 
ing purposes. Indirect lighting. Wilson 
folding doors. Felt-lined holders for 
communion cups. Plenum system for 
heating—combination of direct and indi- 
rect heat with multivane fan. Provision 
for orchestra. 

The building bears to mind the fact il- 
lustrated in the earnest testimony given 
by the Seotchman: ‘‘My Lord is not the 
same this year as last. He’s bigger and 
grander than ever before.’’ It reminds us 
that while there is a changeless Christ, 
there is also a changing Christ. All life 
tells the story; why not the church? God 
interpreted himself in the terms of life; 
this building comes seeking to interpret 
the life-giving Christ in terms which will 
answer the religious educational and so- 
cial service ideals the times demand. This 
building sets forth the ideal of a congre- 
gation which has had a vision. With lib- 
erality and unanimity they have followed 
the vision. The building stands for that 
vision. Further, they have arranged with 
Miss Eva Lemert, a Sunday-school spe- 
cialist, for a tampaign in religious edu- 
eation. Standing for Christian nurture, 
Christian teaching, Christian character, 
Christian service—here is an appeal which 
is heart-searching and mind-challenging. 
Men and women with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible; men and women with a 
keen desire to serve their fellowman, 
men and women trained to Christian lead- 
ership—this is the goal for which this 
building stands. 

Christ came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. Disciples of his have 
here built this truth of his life intoa 
building in their desire to minister, to 
serve the community. 





Christian Endeavor on Battleships 


With Stories of Some Christian 


Endeavor Heroes Among Seamen. 


BY A. G. FEGERT. 


The Christian Endeavor movement 
knows no barriers. The sun always 
shines upon it. Wherever the gospel of 
Christ is preached, Christian Endeavor 
may be found with its beneficent influ- 
ences, 

More or less is known about the influ- 
ence of Christian Endeavor in all lands, 
connected with more than eighty denomi- 
nations. Little, however, is known by 
the average person about the work of the 
Floating department of the Christian En- 
deavor movement, otherwise known as 
the work among seamen. 

The story of the splendid work done 
by Christian Endeavor organizations 
among the sailors of the merchant ma- 
rine in the ports along the shores of the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantie and Pacifie 
oceans would in itself make interesting 
reading. But this story deals with the 
var-ships. We hear and read 
much during this awful European conflict 
of dreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts 
and other elasses of warships. And as 
we read we deplore that implements of 
war with their potential death-dealing 
qualities were ever invented. 


work on 


ENDEAVORERS IN EUROPEAN WAR. 


However, the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment with its message for ‘‘Christ and 
the church’? is weleomed as heartily on 
board these grim battle-ships as it is in 
the churches in our own land. 

On many of the war-ships of all the 
nations now engaged in the needless war 
for racial and commercial supremacy 





there are those among the crews who 
wear the Christian Endeavor emblem. 
Also among the crews on the battle-ships 
of neutral nations are those who belong 
or have’ belonged to a Floating Christian 
Endeavor society. 

What the heavy armored steel plates 
are to the boilers, magazines, and deli- 
cate mechanisms of a big war-ship, Chris- 
tian Endeavor is to the character of the 
members of the Floating societies of 
Christian Endeavor. One marine on an 
American battle-ship who was a member 
of a Floating Christian Endeavor society 
said, ‘‘I know what the great tempta- 
tions are in a soldier’s, sailor’s, or ma- 
rine’s life; but they can keep away from 
them if they look to God for help.’’ 

From the time when the first Floating 
Christian Endeavor society was organ- 
ized on board the revenue cutter Dexter 
in 1890 to the present time, the members 
kave been inspired to better living and 
higher thinking. 

To link the work together around the 
world on ships and port with port, the 
World’s Floating Christian Endeavor 
Union was organized in 1908, which is a 
constituent part of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union. Miss Antoinette 
Palmer Jones, of Falmouth, Mass., who 
helped to organize the first Floating 
Christian Endeavor society in 1890 is the 
president. 

Speaking of the work on battle-ships, 
Miss Jones recently said: ‘‘The results of 
nearly twenty-five years cannot be tabu- 
lated. Among the things that stand out 
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prominently in connection with the work 
on battle-ships are the following: 

‘*The Floating Society of Christian En‘ 
deavor on the old U. S. S. Charleston was 
instrumental in founding the Christian 
Endeavor Home for Seamen at Nagasaki, 
Japan, which has been of blessed service 
since 1895 to sailors of many nations. 

‘*Members of the society were on board 
the old U. 8. S. Maine when it was blown 
up in Havana Harbor, February 15, 1898. 

‘*A Floating Society of Christian En- 
deavor went into the battle of Manila 
Bay on Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia, 
that memorable May 1.’’ 


AN ENDEAVORER ON THE ‘‘ MAINE.’’ 


Carlton H. Jencks, one of the martyrs 
who went down with the Maine that aw- 
ful night in February, was the man 
credited with the establishing of the 
Christian Endeavor Home for Seamen at 
Nagasaki, Japan. Two years after he en- 
listed in 1892 as an ‘‘apprentice’’ he was 
transferred to the old U. S. S. Charles- 
ton as it started on its eruise for the 
Orient. After touching at several ports 
they were detained in Nagasaki, Japan, 
for ten months. 

It was during this time that young 
Jencks realized the great need for a 
‘‘home’’ for sailors. To promote the 
project, the Floating Christian Endeavor 
society on board the U. 8. 8. Charleston 
pledged $600 for what was to be known 
as the ‘‘Christian Endeavor Home for 
Seamen.’’ The missionaries who had 
been dreaming of such a project pledged 
$250. Through the solicitation of the 
Christian Endeavorers the officers of the 
Charleston contributed $200. Crews and 
officers of other American and British 
ships contributed to the fund until suffi- 
cient money was obtained to purchase and 
equip the .home. Young Jencks, but 
eighteen years of age then, had the privi- 
lege of presenting the home to the local 
Christian leaders with a large American 
flag. He was later transferred to the 
lamented U. S. S. Maine as gunner’s mate, 
and was but twenty-one years of age when 
he died, as he had lived, a loyal member 
of a Floating Christian Endeavor society. 
A beautiful monument marks his grave in 
the National Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

Tne inspiration which Albert Marquardt 
got as the corresponding secretary of the 
Floating Christian Endeavor Society on 
Dewey’s flagship the Olympia, which led 
in the attack on Manila, led him to be- 
come a missionary among the miners in 
Colorado. He often rides one hundred 
miles on his motoreyele on Sunday to 
reach his congregations. The motorcycle 
was presented to him by the Hartford, 
Conn., Camp of United States Spanish 
War Veterans, of which he was a former 
chaplain. 


QUIET WORK ON SHIPS. 


The work of organizing and developing 
Christian Endeavor societies among the 
crews of battle-ships is not one accom- 
panied by the firing of salutes or the use 
of other noise-making means. It is very 
quietly done. 

Because of the ten thousand new men 
who enter the United States navy 
annually to take the place of a like num- 
ber who retire to civilian life there is not 
the permanency to the Floating organiza- 
tion that there is to the chureh society. 

The spirit of Christian Endeavor en- 
dures, however; and the work goes on 
from year to year, touching new lives and 
helping the members to live useful, clean 
lives ‘‘for Christ and the ehureh.’’ 

It is a work all should encourage. 
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EDITORIAL 


UNCLE SAM’S MISSIONARIES. 
OT all missionaries in non-Christian lands are sent out by 
N The almost uniformly high 
ippointed by the United States govern- 
ment to represent it in such lands in various capacities makes 
sort of 


missionary societies, 


class of men 


Sam himself a society, whether he 


wills or not. 
For you cannot set a Christian man down in a community 


Uncle missionary 


under any kind of auspices but that his Christian light is bound 
to shine. 

That is certainly the case with Judge Charles S. Lobingier, 
Judge of the United States Court at Shanghai. For several 
years past Mr. Lobingier was Judge of the Court of First 
Instance at Manila, in the Philippines, and has within the pres- 
ent year been further elevated to his responsible post in China. 

He is a broad-minded, loyal-hearted Disciple of Christ, shar- 
Henry Schell 


Lobingier, one of the most gracious and spiritual ministers our 


ing the name made beloved by his uncle, Rev. 


brotherhood has produced, whose biography was beautifully 
recorded in a volume by Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth. 

Judge Lobingier’s address at St. University Com 
mencement last summer and presented in of The 
Christian Century is greatly prized by our editorial judgment 
and will be read with satisfaction by our subscribers. 


John’s 
this issue 


TOKENS OF RECONCILIATION. 


N several occasions The Christian Century has been 

O prompted both to criticize and to condone the somewhat 

too drastic, and perhaps belligerent, treatment of cer- 

tain subjects by its modest but very ably conducted contempor- 
ary, The Christian Union Advocate, of San Francisco. 

Rev. H. J. Loken, the editor, has associated with him a group 
of very clear-headed and brave-hearted writers who, with their 
chief, have held themselves in admirable self-control under the 
trying circumstances connected with the excommunication of 
Berkeley Church by the Northern California Convention. Yet 
they have not been altogether faultless, and we have said so, 
though our heart declares that they have kept better-natured 
than most of us would have been able to keep ourselves and 
our pages under similar provocation. 

In a gracious editorial which, for strength of conviction, 
charity toward others and humility in the face of one’s own 
shortcomings, cannot, we venture, be surpassed by any writer 
on the Pacifie Coast or any coast, the Advocate in its October 
issue speaks as follows: 


AN IDEAL FOR THE FUTURE, 


regret to the editors of the “Advocate” and 
to the constituency which they represent that the discussion of 
certain issues during the past has been prompted by other than 
pure Christian motives. Both those who agree with us and those 
who differ have been guilty sometimes of letting feelings of per- 
sonal resentment or exasperation control them to some extent. 
Nor do we except ourselves. We have no desire to deny our faults 
but rather to repent of them. While the things we have contended 
for we contend for still and while we propose to be no whit less 
frank and direct in our handling of issues, yet we earnestly desire 
to keep every discussion upon the high plane of Christian motive 
and we hope and trust that others will co}perate with us in this. 
Our end is not antagonism but reconciliation and we hope that 
we all have sufficient grace to survive any surface differences in 
cementing our deeper unity on the most enduring foundation. It 
is not primarily a matter of being progressive or of being reac- 
tionary but of loving one another and being fair and generous in 
all our dealings with each other. 


source of 


It is a 


A similar editorial, not quite so faultless in its charity and 
humility, but probably as well intended, appears simultaneously 
in The Christian Chureh News, the California state paper 
edited by Rev. E. B. Ware. 

It would seem as if a spirit of reconciliation is moving in the 
hearts of the California church leaders, all of whom, we have 
continued to believe, have the feeling of brotherhood and unity 
too strong and too deep to allow the surface differences of the 
past summer to harden into permanent alienation. 





During the months to come all true lovers of our great cause 
will be much in prayer that the words of the Advocate’s edj- 
torial may become realities among our churches on the Pacifie 
Coast. 


= 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESS. 

TESDAY of last week was a critical moment in the 
history of temperance legislation: Several states voted 
on the subject, and a majority of them won. The loss 
of the issue in any one of them is of course to be deeply re- 
gretted. But in those with which we are particularly ae- 
quainted, as in Ohio, the temperance workers have nothing to 
regret in the splendid fight that was made. 

Every campaign of this sort brings nearer the inevitable 
overthrow of the traffic. It is merely fighting in these days for 
a prolongation of an existence certain to end before many years, 
In the meantime sentiment is gained by every campaign. 
Thousands of men abandon the drink habit and become cham- 
pions of temperance even where the present results are adverse, 
It is one of the satisfactions of all right-minded men that no 
one who votes in favor of sobriety, honesty and public welfare 
ever loses his vote, no matter what the present results of an 
election be. 

There is always the probability that the next wave of public 
sentiment will drown out the business of the saloon, and there is 
the complete certainty that soon or late this will be the result. 


. \ territory was added to the domain of equal political 


rights. In Illinois there was a degree of surprise manifested 
among the women voters at the limited franchise they possess. 

Two years ago when, as it was supposed, the state admitted 
women to the ballot, it was taken for granted that this was a 
genuine victory for the suffrage workers. It was not then 
perceived that only a limited number of public officers were 
included in the list for which women were permitted to exercise 
the franchise. 

In the recent election in this city the very offices in which 
woman’s discriminating judgment would have placed the right 
candidates were discovered to be beyond the reach of women’s 
votes. 

Perhaps it would have been better to wait a little longer and 
pursue the constructive methods of education carried on by the 
older group of suffragists, whose counsels did not avail at the 
moment when the newer administration accepted the comprom- 
ise now in foree, and exultantly proclaimed a sweeping victory 
for equal suffrage. 

A good deal of campaigning has yet to be done in this state 
before woman’s suffrage reaches the stage where it is worthy 


to be called equal suffrage. 
M present war in Europe to a fresh reading of the 

Seriptures with the thought that very probably some- 
where in the prophetic utterances of the Bible there will be 
found references to these tragic events. 

It need not be doubted that those who go to the Bible with 
such a conception of prophecy, and in the mood so to interpret 
any utterances that may lend themselves to this purpose, will 
find what they seek. 

The study of prophecy has always suffered at the hands of 
those who superficially examine the sacred Word. Particulariy 
do the apocalyptic books, like Daniel and Revelation, yield 
fantastie meanings to those who are unwilling or unable to 
pay the price of a sounder and truer study of the prophetic 
messages. 

The real Bible student soon discovers that the prophets were 
not concerned with events of the distant future, but attempted 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 
OMEN’S progress toward the ballot was shown by the 
results of last week’s election. Considerable new 


THE MISUSE OF PROPHECY. 
ANY excellent Christian people have been stirred by the 
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to interpret the movements of their times as the tokens of 
God’s work in human history, and the indices of duty for their 
own people. 

Studied in the light of the national history and with a clear 
understanding of the relations between text and context, the 
prophetic portions of the Bible lend themselves to no fantastic 
and distorted interpretations, such as those too frequently 
forced upon them by superficial teachers and writers. 

The present war is a great world tragedy, and its issues are 
unknown to any prophet, biblical or otherwise. But its con- 
sequences are in many regards already determinable by those 
well-recognized laws of the divine government clearly set forth 
in the Holy Seriptures. 

It is one thing to recognize the out working of immutable 
principles in human events. It is another thing to attempt, 
after the manner of some would-be interpreters, to find in the 
prophetie oracles of the Bible a description of present world 





events. 


IS THIS CHURCH AN EXCEPTION OR THE RULE? 
A CORRESPONDENT referring to an editorial of last week 


says: ‘‘I surely enjoyed that editorial on ‘Conven- 

tion Music.’ I have been sadly up against the situ- 
ation our music men have created in the chureh. The chureh 
here has never had a hymnal—nothing but the limp back 
‘revival dreadfuls,’ and the congregation falls down on the 
lozen or so real hymns in the back of that!’’ 


A DEVOUT WISH BEGINNING TO BE CONSUMMATED. 


OW long seem the years in which discerning souls among 
the Disciples have implored the good Spirit of inspira- 
tion to breathe a message into the heart and put a pen 

into the hand of our thoughtful scholars and impel them to 
write books! 

We have been a preaching people, but not a book-writing 
people. A few books, mostly on controversial themes, have been 
written, but these dealt with matters of more or less provincial 
interest and could not be expected to circulate outside the cir- 
cle of the theological elect. Books dealing with life, real life. 
human life—we have not made them. 

But here all at once they begin to come! 

Fred E. Hagin’s masterful study of Japan, Peter C. Macfar- 
lane’s brilliant stories of ‘‘Those Who Have Come Back,’’ 
Edgar D. Jones’ spiritual interpretations under the sweet 
title, ‘*‘The Inner Cirele,’’ Alva W. Taylor’s ‘‘Missions and 
Social Service,’? W. J. Lhamon’s ‘‘The Character Christ,’’ H. 
L. Willett’s ‘‘ The Call of the Christ,’’ E. S. Ames’ ‘‘ Psychology 
of Religious Experience’’ and Vachel Lindsay’s three volumes 
of poetry, ‘‘The Congo,’’ ‘‘ Adventures While Preaching the 
Gospel of Beauty,’’ and ‘General Booth Enters Heaven.’’ 

Do you not feel a lift in your soul as you read these titles, 
you, gentle reader, whose interest in and patience with abstract 
discussion and the eternal ‘‘restatement of our plea’’ has long 
since been exhausted? 

The Diseiples are getting closer and closer to life, to warm, 
real, human life. Legalism and literature never go together, 
and never can go together. The bonds of our legalism are 
broken. They never can be repaired. 

The appearance of the beginnings of a literature of life is the 
surest token of the new freedom upon which our great brother- 
hood is entering. 


THE CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 

HE situation has grown very grave in the Turkish empire 

T during the past week. The beginnings of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Turkey have necessarily involved the 

other belligerent powers. The sentiments of the native popu- 
lation in the Turkish empire are exceedingly various. In many 
districts the people are bitterly rebellious at the thought of 
any heavier burdens than they are now bearing, and military 
conscription and taxes are the heaviest of all. Even among 
Mohammedans this sentiment of aversion to war is general. 















































Yet the military party of the Young Turks is in the saddle, 
and apparently the solicitations and promises of Germany 
have prevailed against better and more conservative opinions. 

In the meantime the oppressive measures used in drafting 
men and collecting horses and draft animals of every sort are 
of the severest. Letters have been received within the last 
few days from native Christians in Jerusalem begging in the 
most important terms for loans from friends in America to 
enable them to pay the exemption price of $300, which will 
allow them to avoid the dreaded military service. But even 
in cases where this has been paid, corrupt military officials 
exercise their unrestricted power to arrest, imprison, despoil 
and plunge again into the toils of the conscription process the 
very men who thought they had purchased immunity. 

Furthermore, in order to incite the Mohammedan population 
to a war-like mood it is apparent that the authorities are 
taking steps to proclaim a holy war, which if successful would 
mean the rising of the Mohammedan population in all the lands 
of the Orient for the extermination of all non-Moslems. The 
suecess of such an effort is of course a problem. But no one 
doubts that the tension is very great, and the position of mis- 
sionaries and native Christians alike is perilous, parteularly in 
the interior. 


PET NAMES. 

CERTAIN evangelist, still living but not evangelizing, 
A used to be called the ‘‘Kansas Cyclone.’’ In contrast 

another got himself styled the ‘‘Gentleman Evangelist’’ 
because he wore evening clothes and flashed a brilliant diamond 
from his bosom. One, still operating, claims to have the great- 
est voice ever created, and is often advertised as the ‘‘ Leather 
Lunged.’’ And here comes one who styles himself the ‘‘ Fog- 
horn Evangelist’’ because he was born and reared on the coast 
of Nova Scotia, where the sound of the fog-horn never ceases. 


AFTERMATH. 

EPORTING a great convention like that held by the Dis- 
R ciples of Christ at Atlanta in October always brings 
with it some compunctions of .the editorial conscience 
after the story is all written up and off the press. There are 
so many aspects to such a convention and so much that is 
deserving of especial note that the most conscientious effort to 

‘‘eover’’ it all is destined to failure. 

The compliments received in this office on the Convention 
issue of The Christian Century have brought unfeigned satis- 
faction to the entire staff, but they have also made us aware 
of much that was omitted. 

One address particulariy that made a deep impression upon 
the audience, and into the preparation of which the speaker had 
manifestly put all his heart and mind, was that given by Rev. 
R. H. Miller on the evening devoted to the Men and Millions 
Movement. Mr. Miller was just leaving a long pastorate at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to accept the associate leadership of the Move- 
ment with Dr. A. E. Cory, and his speech was therefore his 
maiden interpretation of the great task to which he was conse- 
crating himself. 

He spoke on the spiritual significance of the Movement. It 
was a great note that he struck—not a note merely, but a whole 
chord, rich with spiritual insights. Following Dr. Cory’s 
masterful presentation, and a service of prayer, the peo- 
ple arose and withdrew from the hall in a hush of awe and bene- 
diction. 

Mr. Miller’s entrance into the field of the general brother- 
hood’s affairs is an event of the first magnitude. Since his 
address at Atlanta the confidence with which the brotherhood 
has from the first regarded the Men and Millions Movement has 
been doubly assured. 

Another item of far-reaching importance altogether omitted 
from our report was the report of a Commission on Religious 
Education which is in some respects monumental. We can 
satisfy our editorial conscience on this item only by publishing 
a large part, if not the whole, of the text itself. This we will 
do next week. 
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KRON is one of the most alert and 
rapidly growing cities in Ohio. 

In 1890 its population was 27, 

000. Today it is 110,000. Of its 

200 miles of streets than half are 
paved, so that automobile riding is a de 
light. It has street railway trackage of 
fifty-five miles, with a four-cent 
fare, and in its traction system there are 
included 236 miles. One usually thinks 
of Akron as a city of cereal industry, be 
cause it is widely known as the home of 
Quaker Oats. And yet this industry 
which puts out fifty millions of cereal 
food packages every year, is actually its 
second business enterprise, being greatly 
exceeded by the manufacture of rubber, 
under the direction of twenty-two com- 
panies, with a capitalized investment of 
$115,000,000, and a daily output of 25,- 
000 automobile tires. The Goodrich Com- 
pany alone manufactures 40,000 articles, 
or as they say, ‘‘Everything in rubber.’’ 
Still a third industry is that of clay sewer 


more 


car 


pipe. There are 20,000 carloads of sewer 
pipe shipped annually. 
> > > 

In this city there are sixty-six 
churches, and five of them are churehes 
of the Diseiples. Sunday, Nov. 1, was the 
semi-centennial of the High St. Bible- 
school. It was a great day in Akron, 
coming as it did just before the election 
that was to determine whether or not 
Ohio should enact state prohibition of 


the liquor traffic. The forees were lined 


up on both sides, and the greatest public 


interest prevailed. In the morning at 
nine o’elock the Brotherhood Class of 
the High St. Chureh, which numbers 
300 men, and meets for lack of chureh 
accommodation in the gymnasium of the 
eentral Y. M. C. A., devoted its meeting 
hour to the theme of the day. This 


class is taught regularly by Rev. L. N. D 
Wells, the pastor of the echureh, and is a 
compact and enthusiastic body of men 
At the elose of the hour the class marched 
in a body to the High St. Chureh to par 
ticipate in the 
the day. But its appearance on the street 
was hailed as a 
tion, which indeed it 
In the afternoon at 
great procession, numbering 
2,000 men, through 
ot Akron to 
temperance 


anniversary exereises ol 


temperance demonstra 
was. 

two o’elock a 
more than 
the 


where a 


marched streets 


the rink stirring 
and 


auto 


address was delivered, 


measures were consummated for an 


mobile campaign through the entire cour 
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High Street Christian Church, Akron, O. 


ty on the following day. The fact that 
Ohio failed to earry the prohibition 
amendment was certainly not due to any 
lack of interest on the part of the tem- 
perance workers in Akron and vicinity. 

> > >. 


But the event in whieh the High St. 
Chureh and its Bible-school were chiefly 
interested was the anniversary. In the 
autumn of 1864 the Bible-school of this 
church was organized, with a total mem- 
bership of ninety-three. At the present 
time it has an enrollment of 2,200, with 





Wells. 


Rev. L. N. D. 


sixty teachers, eight departments, and an- 
missionary offerings aggregating 
It has a living link, Mrs. 
Eva Raw Baird, of Luchow Fu, China. In 
1913 this led the Disciples of 
Christ in offerings for home missions. And 
best of all, every officer of the chureh is 
a member of the Bible-school. Here is a 
vital and ageressive organization. It 
numbers to satisfy anyone 
that numbers are effective only so far as 
they represent an actually enlisted and 
Bible-studying constituency. There is no 
effort at mere display. 


nual 
nearly $1,400. 


school 


} 
nas 


who believes 


s a 6 

The exercises of the dav impres- 
sive. The eommittee in charge, of which 
Mr. K. H. Hays was chairman, had pre- 
pared an admirable souvenir program giv- 


were 


ing something of a history of the sehool, 


a few entries from its earliest record, and 
lists of some of its class membership rolls 
its existence, 


first vear of 


curing tive 
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Then there were portraits of its eight 
living charter members, of the fifteen min- 
isters who have served the church through- 
out its history, the seventeen superintend- 
ents who have directed the work of the 
school, group pictures of the Brotherhood 
Class of men, of the official board of the 
Chureh, and the official board of the Bi- 
ble-school. In addition the program of 
the day was printed in full, with cuts of 
the old and the present church, the pas- 
tor, Mr. Wells, and the present superin- 
tendent, Wm. Spanton. The preparation 
of such a program, escpecially the se- 
curing of the many portraits, must have 
involved no little labor. It is an artistic 
creation and a valuable souvenir to any- 
body interested in the High St. Chureh. 


* * * 


The most interesting feature of the 
program came when the greetings of liv- 
ing pastors and superintendents were pre- 
sented. The earlier ministers of the 
chureh were J. O. Beardslee, L. R. Nor- 
ton, R. L. Howe, Lathrop Cooley, John 
F. Rowe, R. G. White, F. M. Green and 
E. A. Bosworth. These have all entered 
into the larger life. From each of the 
living ex-pastors of the chureh warm 
and interesting messages were received. 
These were C. C. Smith, of Cineinnati; 
Levi Marshall, of Nevada, Mo.; Frank A. 
Morgan, of Chicago; C. J. Tanner, of De- 
troit; J. G. Slayter, of Dallas, and George 
Darsie, of Terre Haute. Their messages 
were received with satisfaction by the 
congregation that filled every available 
space in the church. It need hardly be 
added that Mr. Wells’ brief and timely 
words were welcomed by his people as 
the prophetic and hopeful pledge of many 
years of continued ministry with the con- 
gregation and Bible-school that have 
found in him the man of their choice and 
the leader of the hour. Messages were also 
read from two former superintendents of 
the Bible-school, C. L. Rockwell and A. L. 
White: and six former superintendents, 
M. FE. Baker, S. H. Mantle, Charles Trax- 
ler, W. A. Slabaugh, A. S. Mottinger and 
K. H. Hays spoke briefly of their experi- 
ences as leaders of the school. Frank 
Root, the predecessor of the present su- 
perintendent, sent a letter of good wishes 
from his sick bed, and Mr. Spanton, who 
now leads the school so efficiently, spoke 
modestly of his work. Not the least in- 
teresting of the brief addresses of the 
hour was that of Mrs. Baird, who told of 
the recent dedication at Luchow Fu, 
China, of a Bible-school building as a part 
of the work of the Akron school. 


* * * 


Such an oceasion means much, not 
only to a chureh like High St. and its sis- 
ter churches of the Disciples in Akron, 
but to the community at large. This con- 
gregation has already purchased proper- 
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William Spanton, Superintendent of the 
High Street School, Akron, O. 
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ty and is completing a building for a new 
congregation, most of whose members will 
be dismissed from its membership shortly 
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to form a new chureh. And thus in the 
truest sense it is the mother of the cause 
in that growing city. In looking over 
the list of membership one comes fre- 
quently upon the honored name of Allen 
and other families active through the 
years of the church, some of whose mem- 
bers still abide. 

The visitor enjoyed the warm hospital- 
ity of the home of Charles Traxler, a for- 
mer member of the West London Taber- 
nacle, but for many years a leading spirit 
and an official in the High St. Chureh. 
He is a man of vision, consecrated and ag- 
gressive in every good work. He has 
given largely of his time and effort not 
only to the Chureh and school, but to sueh 
publie reforms as the temperance cause. 

Such a chureh as High St. is an honor 
to the Disciples of Christ, and under the 
leadership of such a man i. Be 
Wells it may be trusted to have its part 
in every forward movement undertaken 


by the Disciples. H. L. W. 


as 


How is the World Saved? 


BY DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Dean Mathews has been described as ‘‘ progressively conservative and constructively 

radical,’ and this address fully exemplified this statement. It was radical in that 

it struck some hard blows at many of the still prevailing medieval additions to the 

Gospel, and it was conservative because it showed what salvation is according to the 
Bible and human experience. 


The medieval church conjured up all 
sorts of theories about the atonement; one 
was that God traded with the devil. He 
exchanged Jesus for the lives of a few 
saints, and then Jesus afterward by his 
great power escaped the clutches of Satan. 

What sort of a God would you all 
that? That looks like obtaining goods 
under false pretenses. Would you have a 
God who creates a pious fraud? 

This is the conception of a brutal age. 

The medium through which man’s salva- 
tion is wrought was first illustrated by a 
glance at the experiences of the race. 

All salvation is secured through suffer- 
ing and sacrifice. 

The pioneer redeemed land in this way, 
primitive man conquered and rose to civil- 
ization through suffering. The idea of 
sacrifice lies at the root of all life. 

Salvation of the Gospel is of this same 
order and this was shown by a considera- 
tion of the sufferings Jesus underwent. 

And the taking of men as hostages sug- 
gested the theory that Christ was one. God 
is merciful, they said, but a king must be 
just, so Christ was punished to satisfy 


this sense of justice. 

Then in the eighteenth century the rise 
of commercialism produced the theory of 
purchase of redemption by the sufferings 
of Christ. 


Many of our eurrent chureh 


hymns contain this idea. 

The question of salvation has become 
simpler than of old, but less dramatic. 

It is a question of many saviors as well 
as of one. We must interpret God’s way 
of salvation to the world. 

There must be some way to reconcile the 
cruelties of nature and the adversities of 
life with the theory of a loving God. We 
must interpret these things. 

The significant theory about Christ is 
not the suffering but the salvation. He 
suffered that He might save, but did not 
save that He might suffer. 

How is the world saved? 

It is by dying to many things, and liv- 
ing to other things. He that will lose his 
life shall find it. 

It is through sacrifice, for thus you are 


filling the great plan of Christ. It is by 
closer living with God. ‘‘If any man 
would follow Me let him take up his 


cross.’’ 

This is the great law of all salvation. 
You lose and gain. Christ reveals Himself, 
lifts us out of earth to heaven, out of the 
mud sloughs to the throne; out of sensual 
pleasures to the joys of the spirit. 

This is not a message of suffering, but 
a plan of salvation, for salvation is great- 
er than suffering, just as God is greater 
than the world of things. 
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WISDOM FROM DR. C. E. JEFFERSON. 
Some ministers try to drive. Their fa- 
tal weakness is an inability to see that 
shepherds cannot drive. Such men are al- 
ways cutting, lashing, foreing, and there- 
fore always getting into trouble. They 
lack the magic of the shepherd touch. 


* * . 


A layman, no matter how great a saint, 
may exchange one position for another, if 
by so doing he increases his income with- 
out the sacrifice of important interests, 
but this in a minister is by many people 
counted reprehensible, even positively dis- 
graceful. There is in many quarters a 
jealous solicitude lest ministers get more 
money than they ought to have. 

* . * 

Pastoral work delivers a minister from 
many errors and delusions. Robertson 
used to say, ‘‘It is visitation of the poor 
which more than anything else brings a 
man into contact with the actual and the 
real, and destroys fanciful dreams.’’ The 
life of a minister exposes him to many 
distorting influences, and he needs close 
contact with the world of working men 
and women to keep him sane and sweet. 


7 * - 


Worry is one of the universal sins. It 
is a cosmopolitan sin. There are sins 
which are provincial in their nature. They 
fasten upon certain classes of the popula- 
tion and infest certain strata of our na- 
tional life. But worry is a universal sin. 
It flourishes everywhere. It is common in 
every continent and blossoms under 
every sky. It is no respecter of persons 
or places. It will live with the poor man 
in his hut. It will travel up the marble 
stairway of the king and lie down with 
him on his bed. 

* * 7 

You cannot build a chureh on a string 
of maxims, though every maxim be a 
priceless pearl. You cannot build a tast- 
ing institution on a sheet of paper, though 
the Sermon on the Mount is written on it. 
The principles embodied in the Sermon on 
the Mount will never account for the 
career and conquests of the Chureh of 
Christ. Those principles are beautiful, 
but had they been spoken by a Plato or 
an Aristotle, a Seneca or a Mareus Aurel- 
ius, they would never have revolutionized 
the lives of men as they have done and 
are doing still, nor could they have turned 
the stream of centuries into a new chan- 
nel. Transforming power does not lie in 
ethical principles or beautiful sentences, 
but in a man. So Jesus himself declared, 
I am the way, the fruth, and the life.’’ He 
never seemed eager to induce men to sub- 
seribe to his statements. His constant 
appeal was, ‘‘Come unto me.’’ We read 
the gospels to little purpose if we read 
them with Jesus out. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
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Statue to Henry Ward Beecher. 

A statue has been erected to the mem- 
ory of Henry Ward Beecher in Beecher 
Memorial Park in Brooklyn, near the 
Plymouth Chureh, where Mr. Beecher 
once preached. The statue represents the 
seene in Beecher’s ministry when he auc- 
tioned off the two slave girls and these 
girls appear at the feet of the great 
preacher. Newell Dwight Hillis made the 
address at the unveiling. Two great- 
granddaughters of the great preacher 
drew back the flag that had veiled the 
statue. The figure represents Henry 
Ward Beecher in the fulness of his ma- 
turity. Newell Dwight Hillis said that in 
our commercial age the great sermons of 
Beecher might not attract more than a 
corporal’s guard to hear them but that 
there was still work for young men and 
women of vision to do. 


Church Becomes Congregational. 

That denominational bonds are becom- 
ing weakened is seen by the vote of a large 
United Brethren Chureh at Canton, O.. 
with 800 members, to change its denom- 


inational affiliations and become a Con- 
gregational Church. Rev. C. W. Rickard 
has been pastor of this church for ten 


years. Some years ago there was a move- 
ment to unite the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants. This may have prepared the way 
for the chureh’s action. Disciples have 
known of this church for some time as be- 
ing a friendly rival of their Canton 
Church in a certain type of Sunday- 
school activity. 


Sunday-school Convention in Tokyo. 

The World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will be held in Tokyo, Oct. 18 to 26, 
1916. Already the great leaders of the 
movement are beginning their campaign 
of promotion. Frank L. Brown, the 
world’s secretary, has sent out from his 
office in the Metropolitan tower of New 
York a tract ealled ‘‘Tokyo Talking 
Points.’’ Four Japanese men of great 
prominence will be sponsors to the con- 
vention: Count Okuma, the prime minis- 
ter of the empire; Baron Shibusawa, the 
Japanese financier; Baron Sakatani, 
mayor of Tokyo, and Mr. Nakano, the 
president of Tokyo’s chamber of com- 
merce. 


Evangelism With Home Forces. 

The churches of the different denomina- 
tions in Rochester, N. Y., are planning a 
winter’s evangelistic campaign which is 
attracting wide attention. They are not 
bringing in professional evangelists but 
are training and utilizing the forces in 
the local community and the home church. 
The city has been divided into thirty dis- 
tricts so as to make responsibility definite. 
Conferences for workers are to be held. 
On Oct. 15, a conference for Sunday- 
school teachers was held to interpret evan- 
gelism from the teacher’s standpoint. 
Certain special days in behalf of the local 
church have been set apart. Even the 
Lutheran and the Episcopal churches have 
agreed to co-operate. 


Novelist Enters Pulpit. 


The churches of New 


Claremont, 


Hampshire, held a union service in the 
opera house on a recent evening that was 
out of the ordinary, as both Catholic and 


Protestant echurehes co-operated. The 
celebrated novelist, Winston Churchill, 
was invited to preach. He took for his 
text, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ Not all lit- 
erary men are speaking in behalf of or- 
ganized religion these days, and this oc- 
currence is a matter of encouragement. 


Go-to-Prayer-meeting Night. 

The Methodists of Chicago have origin- 
ated a movement which is becoming na- 
tion-wide in its significance to this de- 
nomination. They have set apart Nov. 


11 as their ‘‘go-to-prayer-meeting’’ 
night. On that night all over the country 
there are an unusual number of Meth- 


odists in the churehes at prayer. 
Bishop McDowell says of the movement. 
‘*Among the most useful means of grace 
known to the Chureh is the meeting for 
prayer, fellowship, testimony, and Chris- 
tian song. The greatest need of our lives 
is the grace to live those lives nobly and 
well. We are busy enough; we are bur- 
dened enough; we easily drift away from 
the sources of grace for ourselves and for 
our work in the world. We need the up- 
lift and the outlook, the new touch with 
the spirit of Christ, which the prayer- 
meeting will give. I do not ask you to go 
for the sake of the prayer-meeting. In 
the Master’s name, I do ask for your sake 
and for His.’’ 


G. Campbell Morgan II. 

G. Campbell Morgan is ill of typhoid 
fever and the issue of the disease is not 
yet apparent. This news will be received 
with sorrow by American Christians for 
G. Campbell Morgan is perhaps the best 
known among them of any of the British 
preachers. He has become a very fam- 
iliar figure at our summer conferences. 


Spanish Protestants Get Together. 
The Protestant movement in Spain has 


been making good headway in recent 
years. Recently the Protestants have 


formed an alliance for the purposes of 
brotherhood and mutual fellowship. The 
head of this alliance is an ex-priest who 
was converted in reading up against 
Protestantism. The headquarters are in 
an old building whose chambers were once 
used for the purposes of torture of those 
who fell under the displeasure of the In- 
quisition. 


Evangelizing in England. 

J. Wilbur Chapman and Chas. M. 
Alexander have been conducting evangel- 
istic meetings in London. They preached 
for a time in Guild Hall, a privilege which 
has never before been extended to any 
but members of the Anglican church. 
Later they have gone to Spurgeon’s old 
church where A. C. Dixon, formerly of 
Chieago, is now pastor. The war has 
made English people turn their faces to- 
ward God and they are quite ready for 
the gospel. 


Church Peace Union. 

The impression is general that the 
Chureh Peace Union which called a meet- 
ing at Constance, Germany, just on the 
eve of the war, did not succeed in having 
the meeting but this is erroneous. There 
were three full sessions of the conference 


in the room of the Insel Hotel where John 
Huss was tried and after the conference 
was forced to leave Germany on account 
of the government seizure of the rail- 
roads, there was a fourth session at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in London. 
Over half of the expected delegates ar- 
rived in spite of the conditions. There 
were fifty out of the sixty Americans 
there. The permanent achievement of 
the conference was the formation of an 
institution ealled the ‘‘World Alliance 
of the Churches for International Good- 
will.’’ A continuation committee of 
sixty was authorized to begin work at 
once in the interest of all the churches of 
the world in this Alliance. 





Catholics in Social Service. 

Plans have been laid for the resump- 
tion of active work this winter in the 
Catholic social center movement. The cam- 
paign for the establishment of a social 
settlement was started several months 
ago. The settlement work will provide the 
following lines of practical endeavor: 
Kindergartens and a day nursery where 
the children of working women may be 
eared for while the mothers are at work; 
a visiting nurse department, with a 
trained nurse in charge; a service depart- 
ment, with a trained worker in charge, al- 
ways ready to give comfort and advice to 
those in trouble; clubrooms for boys and 
girls and their elders, equipped with fa- 
cilities for social gatherings and the vari- 
ous educational and other activities of 
the settlement; classes in domestic sci- 
ence and manual training; a legal depart- 
ment where counsel and assistance will be 
extended; an employment exchange where 
the man and the job may be brought to- 
gether; a gymnasium, with shower baths 
and swimming pool; a reading-room and 
circulating library. In connection with 
this department there will be frequent 
lectures and conferences on citizenship 
and public affairs. An effort is being 
made to enlist the advice and co-opera- 
tion of business men in the plan to make 
the settlement a vital factor in the civie 
life of Chicago. 


Pastorless Churches in New York. 
Three large Presbyterian churches in 
Manhattan are reported to be without 
pastors—one of them for over two years! 
Another (Reformed) chureh recently 
built a $500,000 plant in Manhattan, ex- 
pecting to sell their old property to help 
pay for the new church, ete. Not being 
able to sell on account of a reversionary 
clause, they have just sold the new plant 
(at a loss of about $250,000) to a Pres- 
byterian congregation. Another sad case 
is that of the Madison avenue Reformed 
Church, at Fifty-seventh street and 
Madison avenue, which has property 
valued at $1,000,000 but on account of 
lack of members and small collections is 
unable to meet the interest charges on & 
mortgage of $250,000 placed two years 
ago. According to the information given 
to the trustees of the New York classis, 
or central organization, the church will 
cease to hold services in February next 
unless some way of getting money and 
members is devised. The church was 
formed in 1808. The death of its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. A. E. Kittredge, and the re- 
moval of members to other churches are 
given as the cause of the church’s plight. 
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A Messenger from Europe. 

Rev. D. N. Furnajieff, pastor of the 
Evangelical church of Sofia, Bulgaria, has 
been brought to this country by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
to address the churches relative to the 
moral and religious aspects of the 
European war. Rev. Mr. Furnajieff had 
a special permit and moved freely 
through the lines during the Balkan war, 
and has a special knowledge of the situa- 
tion in the present conflict. He is to 
speak in various parts of America and 
arrangements can be made to secure him 
through the Federal Council whose offices 
are at 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


The Yale School of Religion. 

The Yale School of Religion opened its 
ninety-third year this fall. This insti- 
tution has had $375,000 increase in en- 
dowment and in consequence certain de- 
partments have been’ enlarged and 
strengthened, notably those of Religious 
Edueation and Social Service. The Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company has pre- 
sented the school with eight thousand 
volumes relating to the work of social 
service. The total enrollment of the 
school is 108, of whom twenty-nine are 
Congregationalists, twenty-two Meth- 
odists, nineteen Disciples, eleven Presby- 
terians, and ten are Baptists. The school 
is emphasizing the interdenominational 
character of its work. 


Rural Life Survey in Ohio. 

The Commission on the Chureh and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
the Churehes of Christ in America has 
just begun a state-wide rural survey of 
the state of Ohio. The Field Represent- 
ative of the Federal Council, Rev. Chas. 
O. Gill, is making his permanent head- 
quarters in Columbus. The subjects that 
will receive investigation are ‘‘ Financing 
the Country Chureh,’’ ‘‘The Training of 


Country Pastors Through Co-operation 
and Federation,’’ and ‘‘the Country 
Church as a Community’  Center.’’ 
President E. O. Thompson, of Ohio 
State University, and Gifford Pinch- 
ot are also co-operating with the 


movement. The results of the survey are 
to be published and should be a distinct 
contribution to the literature of the coun- 
try church. 


Unitarians and Universalists. 

In three different states, the state 
meetings of Unitarians and Universalists 
this fall were held in the same city. 
These states were Illinois, Iowa and Wis- 
eonsin. The men of the two denomina- 
tions exchanged speakers on their pro- 
grams and the fellowship was very close. 


Preacher and Brewers. 

A few preachers have sold their ser- 
vices to the brewers in recent temperance 
fights. Among those who have spoken in 
behalf of the liquor dealers has been one 


Joseph E. Meeker of St. Louis. He 
ran for Congress this .fall from a _ wet 
district. The St. Louis Republic asks 


the brewers if they want this recent con- 
vert to represent them in Washington. 
The danger set forth by the daily press is 
that this recent convert to the cause of 
a wet nation may be over radical in be- 
half of his views and is therefore unsafe. 
It is a strange position for a man who has 
ever worn the livery of heaven to find 
himself in. 


Syracuse Churches Advertise. 

The Ministers’ Association of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is running a half page of church 
advertising in a 
Saturday. 


local newspaper each 
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It is the purpose of The Christian Century, as occasion affords and space may allow, 
to present reviews, or excerpts from reviews, of the editor’s book on “The Meaning 


of Baptism.” 


representing what the book teaches, it is not necessary to make any comment. 
of these representations the author absolutely repudiates. a 
We believe our readers will be interested in knowing what others think 


for itself. 


As to the fairness,of the criticisms, or even as to their accuracy in 


Some 
But the book must stand 


of it, and the reviews are reprinted simply for their news value. 


J. B. BRINEY IN THE CHRISTIAN 


STANDARD. 
(Third Installment.) 
Mr. Morrison finds some difficulty in 
the selection of a word to convey the 


meaning of baptizo, hesitating a little be- 
tween “initiate” and “induct.” His idea 
seems to be that baptism, in the New Testa- 
ment, means to “initiate” into a religious 
community. A common-sense rule of in- 
terpretation is that the proper meaning of 
a word may be substituted for the word in 
any given case, without disturbing the sense. 


Let us try this on a passage or two of 
Scripture: “Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was initiated of John into 


[eis] the Jordan” (Mark 1:9). Here Jesus 
was iniated, not into a religious community, 
but into a river! “Or are ye ignorant that 
all we who are initiated into Christ were 
initiated into his death?” (Rom. 6:3.) Here 
people were initiated, not into a religious 
community, but into Christ, and into his 
death! “But I have an_ initiation to be 
initiated with” (Luke 12:50). Into what re- 
ligious community was Jesus initiated in his 
sufferings? Into what ridiculous straits a 
man is initiated when he attemps to evade 
the plain teaching of the word of God. 

In dealing with the commission our author 
performs some strange freaks. He,sum- 
marily disposes of Mark’s version of it as 
follows: 

It is well known to the reauer, no doubt, 
that the authenticity of the iast twelve 
verses of Mark’s Gospel, including his ac- 
count of a commission similar to Matthew’s, 
is rejected by scholarship, both conservative 
and radical.” 

This indicates that Mr. Morrison does not 
understand the status of the controversy 
in regard to the passage involved. It is the 
genuineness of the passage (that is, Mark’s 
authorship) that is pretty generally called 
in question, and not its authenticity (that is, 
its inspiration). After giving an opinion 
against the genuineness of the passage, Dean 
Alford says: “The inference therefore seems 
to me to be that it is an authentic frag- 
ment, placed as a completion of the gospel 
in very early times” (italics Alford’s.) 

Dr. Samuel Davidson, who was selected by 
Dr. Tischendorf to translate his Greek text 
into English, in his introduction to his 
translation, says: 

“But orthodox impugners of the pasdage 
call it “genuine and inspired, an addition 
that ought as much to be received as part of 
our second gospel, as the last part of 
Deuteronomy is received as the right and 
proper conclusion of the books of Moses”; 
and say that it “has ever been regarded as 
possessing the same canonical authority with 
the three gospels.” If this language be 
taken in its natural sense, the section has 
the same authority and value as the rest of 
the gospel, though it was not written by 
Mark.” 

In dealing with an intricate question one 
should have at least a fairly good under- 
standing of the subject. Our author forgets 
himself before he completes his book, and 





on page 203 says, “When our Lord says, ‘He 
that believeth and baptized shall be 
saved,’” thus putting into the Master’s 
mouth the very words that he had just dis- 
missed as unauthentic. 

Perhaps the most presumptuous and dar- 
ing thing that Mr. Morrison does is to dis- 
miss “born of water” from John 3:5 as 
spurious. He admits that if those words be- 
long to the passage, they fix immersion as 
the meaning of baptism, and, as his book is 
written to try to invalidate that idea, he is 
obliged to attempt to get rid of that phrase: 
and what an attempt! There is not a critical 
suspicion upon the phrase from any source 
that is entitled to consideration in the in- 
vestigation of such a question. The only 
authority alluded to in support of our 
author’s hitherto unheard-of assumption is 
a “scholarly paper, as yet unpublished, by 
Prof. Frederick O. Norton, Ph.D., of Drake 
University, which he read before the Con- 
gress of Disciples in Kansas City, Mo., in the 
spring of 1912.” It is well that this 
“scholarly paper” is “yet unpublished,” and 
it is devoutly to be wished that it may 
forever retain its present position of ob- 
scurity. When the word of God has to be 
mutilated to maintain a theory, it is time 
to crucify the theory. 

Among the many wild assertions of the 
book under review, the following occupies a 
conspicuous place: “The reader should re- 
mind himself afresh thet the effect of our 
study so far is absolutely to break down 
the notion that any divine authority what- 
ever stands behind the practice of im- 
mersion.” In view of this wild asseveration, 
it is marvelous that our author can contend, 
as he does, for immersion as the “mode of 
baptism” that must prevail in a united 
Christendom. It has no divine authority be- 
hind it, and yet it must be a plank in the 
platform upon which Christian people must 
come together in one body and maintain the 
unity of the Spirit! This violates one of 
the cardinal points in the basis of union 
that we have always advocated; namely, 
that nothing but a “thus saith the Lord” 
can have any place in a scriptural basis of 
union. 

Numerous other inconsistencies and errors 
I would like to notice, did not space forbid. 
Enough has been noticed, however, to show 
the unreliableness and crudeness of “The 
Meaning of Baptism.” Our author is in the 
habit of referring to his chapters as 
“studies,” but nearly every chapter is a 
pitiful special plea for some unscriptural 
and erroneous position. 

This book, together with other productions 
from the same pen, makes it perfectly 
manifest that our author has abandoned the 
historical position of the Christian church, 
and is doing all he can do to destroy that 
position. He is not of us, and he should 
have the grace to go out from among us, 
as others have done. He is entitled to no 
recognition in any gathering of our people 
in any church capacity, for such recognition 
would give at least quasi endorsement to his 
vagaries. 

Pewee Valley, Ky. 
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‘‘SMALL SAINTS OF LITTLE SIN- 
NERS.’’ 
A most dashing experiment in the man- 
ufaecture of small saints out of young sin- 
to succeed in a 


ners has just begun sur- 
prising degree. The place of the experi- 
ment is a Dorset farm in England, given 


by Lord Sandwich—who has a_ nephew, 
George Montagu. 

Small eriminals, both boys and girls, are 
sent to this farm, where they are taught 


to govern themselves in their own parlia 


ment and their own law courts. Some 
most sternly just judges have been dis- 
covered. 

The effect of self-government has 


proved an almost instantaneous cure in 
recent instances. For example, an 
ill-dressed and dirty boy was forcibly 
clothed at the expense of the community, 
and the scheme proved so successful that 
he worked like a Trojan till’ he had paid 
back to the Poor Law guardians the cost 
of his outfit. 

Again, it was decided by 
that the boarding expenses were too high. 
A council of boys and girls at once sat 
on the subject. They decided to buy 
margarine in place of butter, and by ecut- 
ting down here and there they soon re- 
duced expenses to the proper margin, to 
and the benefit of 


some 


the manager 


their own great delight 
the community. 

The first vear of this ‘‘ Little Republie’’ 
econeludes in June, and the has 
been striking—in the opinion of the 
lice court ecommmissioners and others 
that a great effort is to made to ex- 
tend the republic. 


success 


po- 


PORTO RICANS LEARN NURSING. 

Two young Porto Riean girls who have 
spent several years in the George O. Rob- 
inson Orphanage at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
are now taking nurse training at the Pres- 


byterian Hospital in San Juan. The two 
young women who came to the States 
after graduating from the home and took 
two years of training at Rust Hall, are 
now serving admirably in the orphanage, 
one as kindergartner and the other as 
teacher of domestic science. Miss Os- 
mond, who has been for the past three 
years supervisor of the day and kinder- 
garten school under the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society in Porto Rico, spent 
the last vear in the States returning to 
her work early in September. Miss Os- 


mond is a graduate of the National Col 


lege in Chieago, Il. 


EUROPEAN WOMEN WORK. 
In Europe women are demonstrating 
that they ean take on the industrial duties 


of men. With all the able-bodied men of 
Germany, Austria, France, Russia, Bel 
gium, Servia and Montenegro, and nearly 
all of Great Britain, Switzerland, Hol 
land, Italy, and Portugal entirely removed 


trom the usual labors, the aetivities o 


I 
stop 1t it 


peace would come to an abrupt 

were not for the women. But now, as 
heretofore, they are stepping into the 
places of the men who have gone to the 
war, and crops will be harvested—and 
planted, too, if the war should last until 
next seeding time—and factories. are 


kept open. Shops are doing business 
and transportation remains in operation. 
All this is largely possible through the 
efforts of the women who aid old men and 
boys in keeping the great industrial ma- 
ehine moving. In France it is reported 


that women are acting as conductors on 


street cars and omnibuses, that they are 
replacing men as waiters, factory opera- 
tives, heads of shops, and in short in all 
the walks of life. The same is true in 
Germany. Belgium is so torn by war that 
there is almost a total suspension of in- 
dustry for the time, but when the inevi- 
table reconstruction comes women will be 
doing their share of the work. In Great 
Britain conditions are not as bad as on 
the Continent, but they are bad enough, 
and women there will have to replace the 
hundreds of thousands of men who have 
been changed in a few weeks from peace- 
ful producers to military consumers of 
the nation’s wealth. 


TEACHING THRIFT. 

The father of a young family has this 
plan for training the children in thrifty 
habits of saving. On each birthday he 
gives the birthday child as many dollars 
as the child is years old. The child is al- 
lowed to handle the money, and keep it 
in possession for awhile, for the pleasure 
of it. Then a bank kept for the purpose 
is produced, the money is dropped in, and 
afterward, father takes it for deposit, in 
the real bank, says The Mother’s Maga- 
zine. He explains why it is a good thing 
to have a bank account, and to put away 


money for a time of need. He promises 
when, in course of time, the _ birthday 
money reaches the sum of $100, that he 


will buy a bond, which will bring in inter- 
est that may be spent by the owner, while 
the interest is kept intact. This prospect 
is so stimulating, and the whole plan so 
appealing, that no birthday child wishes 
to divert the anniversary gift from its 


destination. 


Along with this training in thrift, the 
father sees to it that systematic and 


regular giving becomes a fixed habit, by 
arranging that each child shall not only 
give in Sunday-school, as well as a cer- 
tain monthly sum at the Mission Band 
meeting; but he also sees that church en- 
velopes are provided, so that each may 
do his own share in maintaining the reg- 
ular offerings of the whole congregation. 


WHAT IS CULTURE? 


At a recent dinner gathering of which 
Jane Addams of Hull House was the 
honored guest, the conversation turned 
to the subject of culture. One notable 
person and another was named as em- 
bodying different guests’ ideas of cul- 
ture. At length a hitherto silent guest 
spoke up. ‘‘I think our ideas differ a 
bit as to what culture is.’’ Then, turn- 
ing to Miss Addams, ‘‘How would you 
define culture, Miss Addams?’’ 

Miss Addams was thoughtful for a 
moment. ‘‘That person is most eulti- 
vated,’’ she said at last, ‘‘who is able 
to put himself in the place of the great- 
est number of other persons.’ 

In other words, to be cultured is to 
understand. 


In Memory of Mrs. Wiison. 

The women of the Southern Presbyter- 
ian Chureh are working out a plan to es- 
tablish a fund for the edueation of moun- 
tain ehildren of the South. The fund 
will be in the name of Ellen Axsen Wil- 


son, the deceased wife of the President. 


“The Ladies Cleared Ninety Dollars” 


Hitpa RicHMOND IN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Of all the examples of ‘‘frenzied 
finance’’ perhaps the most innocent and 
amusing is that of the usual chureh sup- 
per. Whatever may be said for or against 
this popular way of making money from 
any other standpoint, it is quite certain 


the dear ladies who help these social af- 
fairs along never doubt for a moment 
that they are perfectly suecessful as to 
profit. The other day we heard some 
ladies telling of a certain church supper, 
and deploring the fact that their own 
ehureh did not more frequently make 
money in this fashion. ‘‘Why, the ladies 
cleared $90!’’ said one member of the 
group half. enviously. ‘‘Cleared, mind 
you! I think that is wonderful for one 


evening’s work.’’ 

Perhaps it would have been ‘‘ wonder- 
ful’’ if both her statements had been cor- 
rect. <A ladies worked the greater 
part of two days at the chureh getting 
ready for the supper, to nothing of 
the eakes baked at h large num- 
her of needed afternoon 
ind* evening of the great and the 
extra the ehureh janitor for 
several days and after. The en- 
tire chureh was solicited for money, cakes, 
eream, bread, butter, and all but the 
chickens, which were bought and prepared 
by a committee at the church, instead of 
being brought eooked from the 
Sixty chickens were required at nearly $1 


dozen 


say 
ome, the 
workers for the 
event, 
services of 


before 


homes. 


each. The iee cream also was purchased 
with money solicited for that purpose. 
Twelve gallons were needed, at eighty 
eents a gallon. Of course, no account 
could be kept of the supplies donated 
from the homes of members, but every 





woman knows that a fine large iced cake 
is worth at least $1 in these days of high 


prices. 

Well, as long as the ladies think they 
made a great deal of money, no great 
harm is done; but sometimes the men 


folks get to thinking that if their wives 
and mothers and sisters disposed of the 
household allowance in the same way they 
finanee the ‘‘Ladies’ Aid’’ and kindred 
societies in the ehureh, there must be a 
great leak somewhere. We once heard a 
man say that after seeing his wife man- 
age a chicken supper for the chureh, and 
manage it successfully from the ladies’ 
standpoint, he decided that in ease _ he 
died she would not have enough property 
to keep her for five years, and he was 
fairly well to do. As a money-making 
plan—really a money-making scheme— 
the church supper is a dismal failure, 
but as a money-getting proposition there 
is something to be said in its favor. The 


dear ladies ean take $2, and juggle them 
neatly by way of the chicken-and-ice- 
cream route, and get a whole dol- 
lar back after two or three days 
of hard work. And they are so 
happy while doing it, and so sure they 


are helping the church along, that it is a 
sin and shame to disturb their innocent 
fancies. Some day the chicken supper 
will out of style, and something new 
will come to provide money for church 
enterprises, but let us hope that the ladies 
will not clear any more than they do by 
their present plans. If they were more 
successful, the men could not afford to do 
very: much for the ehureh finances, and 
things would be worse than they are now. 
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BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 

Tue Cross In Japan. By Fred Eugene 
Hagin. Many events have served to bring 
Japan into a striking prominence in the 
life of farther Asia in recent years, and 
to keep it there. The interpretations of 
Japan come to us from two widely dif- 
ferent sources. There are those who em- 
phasize the rapid rise of the Sunrise Em- 
pire to military efficiency, its eager de- 
sire to inerease its territory at the ex- 
pense of neighboring nations and of 
the United States, its bitter resentment 
of what it regards as the gross injustice 
of its treatment of the people of the 
Pacifie slope, and its deliberate purpose 
to strike at America at the first oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand, there is a 
much larger company of friendly and 
more convincing interpreters of Japan 
who assure us that our nearest neighbor 
across the Pacifie has no possible inter- 
ests that could be served by an embroil- 
ment with the United States, and that 
for the most part, aside from jingo ex- 
tremists, the people of Japan of all classes 
hold an attitude of entire friendship with 
the United States, and wish to keep that 
attitude. 

Mr. Hagin an experienced and 
honored missionary of the Disciples of 
Christ in Japan. His residence in that 
country for many years has given him an 
intimate knowledge of the land, its peo- 
ple, their arts and crafts, their industrial 
and social conditions, their individual and 
domestic life, their morality and their re- 
ligion. The book is written as only sv 
well informed a writer could present the 
facts. Mr. Hagin has given us not 
merely a missionary recital, though the 
entire work of 350 pages is informed 
with the Christian spirit of eager belief 
in the religious possibilities of the land. 
Rather it a study of almost every 
feature of Japanese life, presented with 
literary charm and with wealth of detail 
and illustration. We know of nothing 
that quite compares with this book in 
the extent of the material presented and 
the timeliness of its message. It is interest- 
ing alike to the student of missions and to 
the reader who wishes only the entertain- 
ment of scenes in a distant and fascinat- 
ing land. Its perusal orght to afford a 
rich inerease of knowledge regarding a 
wonderful land and people, and at the 
same time a new conception of the mis- 
sionary opportunity which Japan offers, 
and some of the outstanding difficulties 
in the way of its complete Christianiza- 
tion. Mr. Hagin is to be congratulated 
upon his admirable work, and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ should be proud of this 
new and valuable addition to missionary 
literature by one of their own representa- 


is 


is 


tives. (Revell, $1.50 net.) 
Tue AMERICAN INDIAN ON THE NEW 
Trait. By Thomas C. Moffet. The story 


of the red people appeals to every student 


of American origins. Some of the most 
romantie and tragie chapters in the his- 


tory of our land relate to the Indians and 


their struggles with the invaders who 
gradually drove them from their land. 


The present volume is an attempt to in- 
terpret the past story and the present con- 
dition of the Indian tribes of this conti- 
nent, and especially to describe the efforts 
now making in their behalf in the form 
of education and Christian missions. In 
a graphic manner Mr. Moffet describes the 


early Indians and their religious ideas, 
and the later record of the white and the 
red races in their contest for the posses- 
sion of the continent. The remaining chap- 
ters deal with organized Christian enter- 
prise in behalf of these aboriginal groups, 
and some of the perils which con- 


now 





I’. E. Hagin, Author of “The Cross In Japan.” 


front the Indian are detailed. This is a 
book that would have pleased Helen Hunt 
Jackson, that skilled and sympathetic 
portrayer of Indian life and wrongs. Ap- 
pendices supply detailed information re- 
garding the missionary work of the differ- 
ent boards among these people, and a 
bibliography of the subject. (Missionary 


Education Movement of the U. S. and 
Canada. ) 
ViraL ELEMENTS OF PREACHING. By 


Arthur S. Hoyt. The author of this work 
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is well known as the professor of Homil- 
eties and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary and the writer of several books 
on preaching. The contents of this volume 
are a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Chicago and at Auburn 
Seminary. They deal with important 
phases of the preacher’s task such as, 
‘The Called Men,’’ ‘‘ The Human Touch,’’ 
‘‘The Ministry of Comfort,’’ ‘‘The 
Preacher’s Growth,’’ ‘‘Positive Preach- 
ing,’’ and ‘*The Master’s Method.’’ The 
book will be found useful in the  elass- 
room for preacher training, and in the 
minister’s study. (Maemillan. $1.50 
net.) 


THE QuESTION Or ALCOHOL. By Edward 
Huntington Williams, M. D. If one 
wishes to know what can be said on the 
negative side of the temperance question, 
this book will supply the information. 
The author believes that the deadly dan- 
ger of prohibition lies in the fact that 
everybody will be driven to the use of 
drugs thereby. Temperance instruction 
in the publie schools is derided and depre- 
cated. The discredited plea that aleohol 
is a food is revived. Prohibition of course 
is a failure, and actually increases the 
amount of liquor consumed. The solu- 
tion of the drink problem is to be found 
in a regulated saloon, which of course 
means a respectable saloon. The diffienl- 
ty with this book is that it comes too 
late to help the discredited and defeated 
saloon business. (The Goodhue Co. 75 
cents. ) 


Tents OF A Nicgut. By Mary Findlater. 
A story of Lowland Seotch life. The 
book is characterized by insight into the 
contradictions of the Seotch character— 
mingled candor and ecattion, meanness 
and generosity. The book abounds in 
pleasing humor. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.35 net.) 


Nep Brewster’s Cartnou Hunt. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins. Here is a city boy 
who goes for the first time into the wilds 
to rough it and to ‘‘hunt’’ with a camera. 
Some stirring adventures are narrated. 
The book is illustrated from photographs 
‘‘taken on the spot’’ by the author. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., New York, $1.20 net.) 


“Where the Long Trail Begins” 
A Book by 8S. S. Lappin. 
REVIEWED BY EDGAR DEWITT JONES. 


I had Editor S. S. Lappin’s book 
‘*Where the Long Trail Begins’’ in my 


possession for a month before I read it. 
When it came I laid it aside to take it 
up some cosy evening when I might feel 
myself in an especial mood for its pe- 
rusal. Various duties crowded the little 
volume out of my mind until one even- 
ing I came across it half-hidden by other 
books; and, opening it, I read it through 
with much pleastre and a great deal of 
profit. 

The fact is, the book moved me deeply, 
and in the course of its reading more than 
once I felt a lump rising in my throat. 
I want to say now two or three things 
about this little volume. 

First, and to begin with, the little book 
is mechanically a thing of art. It is the 
finest piece of printing and binding I 
have ever seen from the Standard’s press, 


and will compare favorably with work 
done by many of the great publishing 


houses in the East. 

In the second place, the style of the 
volume is choice and especially adapted 
the reminiscent strain which, like a 


to 


prominent figure in a work of tapestry, 
runs throughout the entire volume. Mr. 
Lappin’s style is always readable, but 
nothing he has yet written is as smooth 
and even and attractive as the several 
chapters of this volume. 

Third, there is a very large and gener- 
ous charity upon all the pages of this lit- 
tle idyllic volume. One could searcely be- 
lieve that the avthor of these paragraphs, 
which so abound in a fine spirit of tol- 
erance and wide sympathies, could have 
any taste for the polemic or the contro- 
versial. And I like to believe that Mr. 
Lappin has written into this book his real 
generous self and that these pages show 
his attitude towards his brothers all. No 
matter what Mr. Lappin may write in the 
future in the way of the controversial, 
and no matter how widely I may disagree 
with what he may write, I shall want to 
estimate him as he has written himself 
into this volume, 

I commend ‘‘ Where the Long Trail Be- 
gins’’ as worthy of a wide and appreci- 
ative reading. 

First Chureh, Bloomington, IIl. 
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Pastor Demands Law Enforcement. 

L. E. Brown, who is pastor at Conners- 
ville, Ind., recently delivered a strong ser- 
mon on law enforcement in his city and 
named the mayor and chief of police as be- 
img derelict in their duty. He charged that 
there were five open gambling places con- 
ducted in defiance of the law. Drunken men 
were not arrested as they should be. The city 
officials asked the Ministerial Association to 
consent to Sunday moving pictures of a re- 
ligious sort with one-fourth of the proceeds 
goimg to charity. This consent was denied 
the officials. 


Churches Reconcile. 

Two churches in St. Louis that have been 
estranged for eleven years are forming a 
merger and forgetting their differences. The 
Tuxedo church in Tuxedo Park has voted to 
receive back into fellowship the members of 
the Old Orchard church that left eleven 
years ago. There are about fifty members 
in the Old Orchard church and the work of 
maintaining preaching by so small a con- 
gregation became too strenuous. Frank T. 
Edwards of the Old Orchard church resigned 
and went to East St. Louis in order to facil- 
itate the union. Charles FE. Smith of the 
Tuxedo church will continue as pastor of the 
re-united church. 


Wabash County, Ill, Churches Meet. 

The churches of Wabash county, IIl., met 
for a county convention at Mt. Carmel, Oct. 
29. W. W. Weedon presided over the de- 
liberations. There were addresses on “Coun- 
ty Co-operation,” “The Distinctive Features 
of the Christian Church,” and a sermon on 
“The Event of all Time.” The next meet- 
ing will go to Allendale and the incoming 
president is O. H. Wood of Barney’s Prai- 
rie. 


Pastor Speaks to Hebrews. 

Earle Wilfley. pastor of the Vermont 
Avenue church in Washington, D. C., spoke 
in the Washington Hebrew Temple recently 
to the Hebrew Sisterhood Dr. Wilfley 
spoke or the broadening of the scope of re- 
ligion and related the task of religion with 
the on-coming of civilization. His address 
was well received by the ladies who heard it. 


New Methods at Ann Arbor. 

The church at Ann Arbor, Mich., of which 
Geo. W. Knepper is pastor is receiving a good 
deal of attention in the secular press these 
days om account of new methods adopted in 
its work. On November 1, a junior con. 
gregation was held in a room adjoining the 
church congregation with deacons and eld- 
ers chosen from the children and only the 
preacher a grown-up. The church maintains 
a nursery for babies and a kindergarten for 
small children, conducted during the morn- 
ing service. Sunday evenings, refreshments 
are served after the evening service, to 
which the students of the state university 
are specially invited. Mr. Knepper publicly 
announces that he will not accept either a 
wedding fee or a funeral fee. This church 
has only 150 members aside from the stu- 
dent membership but it gave to missions 
last year the tidy sum of $1,200. 


A National Secondary Superintendent. 
Robt. M. Hopkins writes: “Following the 
recommendation of the recent Atlanta Con- 
vention, the Bible-school Department of the 
American Christian Missionary Society has 
added a secondary superintendent to its 
corps of divisional superintendents. For a 
year or more we have had efficient super- 
intendents for the Elementary and Adult 
Divisions. Miss Hazel A. Lewis is our ele- 
mentary superintendent and W. J. Clarke 
our adult superintendent. We have lacked 
the secondary superintendent. We are 
very happy to announce that Miss Cynthia 
Pearl Maus is to assume the duties of this 
office beginning November 1. Miss Maus 


is no stranger to our Bible-school workers. 
She has already done a very large work in 
As asso- 


the field throughout the country. 





ciate editor of Sunday-school literature of 
the Christian Board of Publication her name 
is already well known. She now comes to 
give her full time to the administrative 
and field duties of this important office in 
connection with the American Society. We 
feel sure that this appointment is heartily 
approved by all who know her. There is no 
department-in all the work of the modern 
Sunday-school more fraught with remark- 

















Rev. Frank E. Bowen, City Evangelist for 
Kansas City Disciples, and wife. Mr. 
Bowen is reported ill from overwork. 


able opportunities for the kingdom than the 
Secondary Department. This should be the 
harvest time for all the work of religious 
education. To the average school it is 
the weakest department. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Maus with her splendid enthu- 
siasm and far reaching insight into the 
problems of this great department will be 
of tremendous help to all the workers in 
the local school throughout the country. 
We are hoping that the Bible-schools will 
show their hearty approval of the election 
of Miss Maus through their offerings the 
Sunday before Thanksgiving out of which 
she, together with all our other workers, 
must be supported.” 


City Superintendent IIL 
Frank L. Bowen who is known as one of 
the most successful city superintendents 
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among us is ill from overwork and has gone 
to the country near Jacksonville, Ill. His 
illness will greatly embarrass our force in 
Kansas City. 


Evangelist Preaches Millennium. 

Clyde Lee Fife who is in a meeting at 
Terre Haute, Ind., declared that the present 
war and the concentration of capital were 
marks of the second coming of Christ in 
visible presence to the earth. He presented 
various recent happenings as being the ful- 
filment of prophecy and the beginning of the 
end of the age. 


Minister’s Health Fails. 

The friends of R. H. Tanksley of Anth- 
ony, Kans., will receive with regret the an- 
nouncement that he has had a _ nervous 
break-down and will be obliged to retire 
from the ministry, at least for a time. With 
his wife, he has gone to relatives in Missou- 
ri where he has hopes of regaining his 
health. 


Evangeiism at Rock Island. 

A number of the churches of various de- 
nominatiers in Rock Island will hold sim- 
ultaneous evangelistic campaigns in the near 
future. The churches that do not go in 
have recently held meetings or have plans 
to be carried out a little later. Our Second 
church is announced as co-operating in the 
movement and the plan has the approval of 
the Ministerial Alliance of the city. 


Oliver Stewart in Flying Squadron. 

Oliver Stewart of the Hyde Park church, 
Chicago, the great temperance leader of the 
Disciples, is this year connected with the 
movement known as the “Flying Squadron” 
and is touring the country in company with 
Former Governor Handly of Indiana in the 
interest of national prohibition. 


Sunday Schools and Home Mhussions. 

Our Sunday-schools are each year becom- 
ing greater factors in the work of the church. 
This is notably true in many forms of ser- 
vice in the local congregations; it is also 
increasingly true in all our’ missionary 
work. In the last five years the offerings of 
the Sunday-schools to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society have increased from 
fifteen to over forty thousand dollars. The 
one day in the year in which the Sunday- 
schools as schools are asked to give to home 
missions is the Sunday before Thanksgiving. 
This day has been set apart thus for twen- 
ty-five years. All the Disciple schools are 


urged to send their offerings to the 
American Christian Missionary Society, 
Carew Building, Cincinati, Ohio. A special 


exercise has been prepared setting forth this 
work. Copies will be sent free upon request. 
Address R. M. Hopkins, Carew Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


In and Around Chicago 


The ministers of Chicago of the various 
denominations will hold a union meeting in 
the Y. M. C. A. on November 30, at which 
Rev. D. N. Furnajieff, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Church, Sofia, Bulgaria, and presi- 
dent of the Bulgarian Evangelical Society, 
will speak. He has been brought to Amer- 
ica to promote friendly relations with the 
foreign students. He also gives inside his- 
tory with regard to the present European 
war. He is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity of this country and speaks English 
perfectly. 


William Campbell, the only surviving son 


of Alexander Campbell, whose home is in 
Wellsburg, W. Va., will spend the winter 
with his son, Argyle, in Evanston. Mr. 


Campbell is now well advanced in years but 
is still regular in attendance at the church. 


A club of twelve ladies with social connec- 
tions on the North Shore have been organ- 
ized for the study of the Bible and they have 
engaged Dr. Willett through the Extension 
Department of the University of Chicago 
to appear before them every two weeks this 
winter for one of his Bible lectures. 


W. C. Hull, who has been for the past year 
pastor of the Douglas Park Church, has re- 
Under his 


signed to return to California. 





ministry the Douglas Park Church has pros- 
pered. 

The Memorial Church has issued a call to 
Dr. H. L. Willett to return to the pastor- 
ate of that church. No answer has been 
made by Dr. Willett at present writing. 

The meeting held at West Pullman Church, 
Chas. O. Lee, pastor, in which C. G. Kin- 
dred, of Englewood, preached, resulted in 
three additions. There have been two more 
since the meeting closed. 

Chas. 0. Lee read before the Ministers’ 
meeting on Nov. 9 on the subject, “The Eth- 
ics of Alexander Campbell.” The address 


showed that the interests of this great lead- 


er were not simply doctrinal but ethical as 
well, with many foregleams of the modern 
attitude. 

The Sunday-school reports of the Chicago 
group are printed every week in the parish 
paper of the Chicago Heights Church and 
reach all Chicago pastors and superintend- 
ents before they are a week old. The total 
attendance of the group for the past month 
has run well above 3,000 every Sunday. 

Dr. E. S. Ames has a class of fifteen in 
“The Psychology of Religion” waich meets 
in the business district of Chicago in connec 
tion with University College, a form of unt 
versity extension work. 
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Pastor Has Appendicitis. 

Claude Harmon, a student in the Univer- 
sity of Washington and pastor of the Ta- 
coma church has been taken ill with appen- 
dicitis and has undergone an operation at 
his home while in a critical condition. At 
the last report, he was doing nicely. His 
father, Judge U. E. Harmon, is counsel for 
the Western Washingtor Christian Mission- 
ary Society. 


W. C. Pearce on Pacific Coast. 

W. ©. Pearce, associate general secretary 
of the International Sunday-school associa- 
tion, and known throughout the brotherhood 
as a loyal Disciple, is now speaking on the 
Pacific Coast and appeared recently at the 
King county convention in Western Wash- 
ington. The reports indicate that his work 
is well received everywhere. He is a mem- 
ber of the Englewood church, Chicago. 


Drake Gets New Flag-pole. 

A. G. Downing, one of the good friends 
of Drake and a member of the board of 
trustees, recently gave a flag-pole to the 
university. It was dedicated Octiber 29, 
with an address by Prof. O. B. Clark on 
“The New Meaning of the Flag” and a 
poem by Prof. Smith, written for the oc- 
casion, “The Flagpole with the Stars and 
Stripes,” was read by Prof. Evans, of the 
department of Public Speaking. 


Social Building Used. 

The church at Warren, Ohio, has erected 
at a cost of $45,000, a building to be used 
for the social uses of the community. It 
is equipped with parlors, social rooms, re- 
tiring rooms, dining hall and kitchen. The 
church board at Warren has passed a resolu- 
tion strictly prohibiting the use of the 
church auditorium for any other than the 
purposes of worship, believing that this 
room should keep about it only the asso- 
ciations that pertain to prayer and the 
preaching of the word. 


Severance Has New Building. 

Chancellor Oeschger of Cotner University 
dedicated a new building at Severance, 
Kans., on October 26. The people stayed at 
the church all day, meals being served both 
at noon and in the evening. The building 
cost $7,500 and $3,500 was raised during the 
day which was more than enough to pro- 
vide for the indebtedness. A. J. Pirtle is 
the pastor. 


Minister Retires. 

Frank M. Bare was for several years pas- 
tor at Phoenix, Arizona, but has returned to 
Mesa of that state. He has also had a 
pastorate at Williams, Ariz . He announces 
that he intends to retire from the ministry. 


A. B. Philputt Reviews Novel. 

The popular pastor of the Central Church 
of Indianapolis, gave a book review before 
a community meeting in a branch building 
of the public library of Indianapolis re- 


cently. He selected Churchill’s “Inside the 
Cup.” Mr. Philputt gave an outline of the 
story. He said that the reform advocated 


by the preacher hero could have been bet- 
ter accomplished by less violence and more 
tactful methods, although the motives of 
the preacher hero to make the church a 
more active force for social justice and com- 
munity uplift were highly commendable. 
The speaker said the church should frown 
on dishonest business methods. He said 
that great good can be accomplished through 
properly organized charity and _ that 
church members should participate in move- 
ments for the advancement of social and 
industrial betterment. 


Simultaneous Campaign at Battle Creek. 

Churches of the various denominations 
at Battle Creek, Mich., have agreed to con- 
duct a simultaneous evangelistic campaign 
in their city with services in each church. 
The special services are to last for two 
weeks. M. H. Garrard is the pastor of our 
church and he will be assisted by a singer 
from Larned, Kans., A. L. Haley. 


Benefit for Old People. 
Our people in St. Louis held a mass meet- 
ing at the Planters’ Hotel to arrange for a 
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flower day for the benefit of the Old Peo- 
ple’s home in that city. A part 
the plan is to provide flowers 
old people themselves but the larger project 
involves the raising of funds for the insti- 
tution. 


Fresno Church Has Branch. 

The church at Fresno, Cal., has purchased 
some property from the Methodists and has 
established a mission in another section of 
the city, supervision of which will be the 
special work of the assistant to Dr. Breeden 
who is being selected. The Sunday-school 
of the new mission already has an attend- 
ance of 200. 


Pastor Celebrates Anniversary. 

The sixth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Charles R. Oakley was celebrated at 
Mansfield, Ohio, recently. It is the longest 
pastorate the church has ever had. The 
past year has been one of special prosper- 
ity. There have been seventy-seven bap- 
tisms and sixty other additions. The con- 
gregation has had a net gain in member- 
ship of 112. The net gain in six years has 
been nearly four hundred and the present 
membership of the church is 900. The 
church gave to missions last year twelve 
hundred dollars which was a gain of two 
hundred over last year. 


Minister Suffers Misfortune. 

W. A. Howard, who is a student at Val- 
paraiso University, was starting away to 
his preaching appointment at Hobart, Ind., 
recently when he was taken ill with ty- 
phoid fever. As he was acting peculiarly 
he was put in jail by ignorant officials. Re- 
ports were spread that were damaging to 
his character. He was rescued by the church 
people at Valparaiso and is now being care- 


of 
for the 
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fully treated at the Christian Hospital of 
Valparaiso. 


Churches Come Together. . 

The church at Red Cloud, Neb., sent. out 
a call to its membership for a special meet- 
ing on October 26, at which time they were 
to discuss union with the local Congrega- 
tional church in order that the Christian 
people of the community might become a 
stronger and more uplifting influence in the 
community. 


New California Secretary. 

The state of California is so large that 
it has two state organizations. North Cali- 
fornia has just called Ellis Purlee to be 
state secretary and Bible-school superin- 
tendent. He is to go to the First Church 
in San Francisco at once where a crisis con- 
fronts us. Afterwards he is to tour his 
section of the state for funds. He will 
have headquarters at Alameda. 


Pushing New Church. 

The church at Hillsboro, Ohio, is busy 
with a new building which is being pushed 
with great vigor to get it ready for an 
early dedication. With fair weather, it will 
soon be done. 


Cc. W. B. M. Has Contest. 

The C. W. B. M. auxiliary at Hanford, 
Cal., has arranged for a unique missionary 
drill. It is arranged on the plan of the 
old time spelling bee. The missionaries’ 
names will be announced one by one and 
the persons contesting will be required to 
give the name of the station. A prize of a 
very old gold coin is to be given by the 
leader with the result that all the ladies 
in this auxiliary are studying the annual 
reports of the society with unusual zeal. 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


Evangelistic Meetings. 

Ottawa, Ill, B. A. Billman, pastor; Ben- 
jamin W. Tate and Cecil C. Carpenter, evan- 
gelists. 

Metz, Ind., Mr. and Mrs. Crabb, evangel- 
ists. 

Pleasant View, Ind., 6 additions. Closed. 

Plymouth, Wis., Loren Hour, evangelist; 
fifteen additions and pastor’s salary raised. 

Smartsburg, Ind., Homer Dale, evangel- 
ist; nineteen added. 

Kingsville, Tex., several additions. 
tinue. 

Rossville, 
additions. 

Drakesville, Ia., Mr. Purdy, evangelist. 

Georgetown, IIl., Mr. Lockhart, evangelist; 
78 additions. Closed. 

Cynthiana, Ky., Jos. D. Armistead, pas- 
tor; I. J. Spencer, evangelist. 

Rock Falls, Ill., Roy Miller, pastor; J. W. 
Robbins, evangelist. 

La Junta, Colo., 46 additions. Continue. 

Woodson, Ill., Roger H. Fife; evangelist. 
~— November 2. 

klahoma City, Okla., H. E. Van Horn, 
pastor and evangelist; Mr. and Mrs. Strong, 
helpers. 

Literberry, Ill., Roger H. Fife, evangel- 
ist; 30 additions. 

Eldon, Mo., Wright Brothers, evangelists; 
115 additions. 

Rochester, Minn., Mr. Cooper, evangelist. 

Rock Island, Ill., Second Church, John G. 
Houser, evangelist. W. B. Stine, pastor. 

Flanagan, Ill., special meetings continue. 

Bonner Springs, Kans., C. W. Cooper, 
evangelist. Began November l. 

Monterey, O., La Verne Taylor, evangel- 
ist. Continues. 

Mankato, Minn., C. W. Comstock, pastor; 
W. E. Harlow, and Frank McDonald, evan- 
gelists. 

Little Rock, Ark., J. H. O. Smith, pastor 
and evangelist; 125 additions. Continues. 

Marion, Ind., Mr. Brown, evangelist; 13] 
additions. 

New Zern, N. C., J. Fred Jones, evangelist. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Fife Company, evange- 
lists; 133 at first invitation. 

Winston, N. C., C. B. Richards, evangelist ; 
Began Nov. 3. 

Lineville, Ia., J. Will Walter, evangelist. 


Con- 


Ill, Mr.’ Stout, evangelist; 7 





Jackson, Tenn., Jos. Keevil, evangelist. 

St. Joseph, Tll., J. A. Barnett, evangelist ; 
14 additions; continues. 

Rochester, Minn., Mr. Cooper, evangelist; 
will continue. 

Tipton, Ind., A. H. Moore, pastor 
evangelist; Robert Hemp, singer. 

Gaynor City, Mo., J. W. Borden, evangel- 
ist; 7 additions. 

Burlington, Kans., C. L. Hovgard, pastor 
and evangelist. 

Owensboro, Ky., Mr. 
Miss Fillmore, singer. 


Calls. 


A. J. Hollingsworth, Peru, Neb., to Tem- 
ple church, Kansas City. 

M. L. Rose from Winters to Watsonville, 
Cal. 

H. H. Ball from Geyserville to Lakeport, 
Cal. 

Elbert Holland from Lakeport to Brent- 
wood, Cal. 

Shirley Shaw, from Fresno to Red Bluff, 
Cal. " 

Ellis Purlee, from Red Bluff to Petaluma. 

J. B. Holmes from Petaluma, Cal., to 
Galveston, Tex. 

H. H. Wilson, from Clovis to Pacific Grove, 
Cal. 

Aubury Wilson, from Richmond to Clovis, 
Cal. 

Charles Young, from Richmond to South 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Frank Ford, from Alameda to Winters, 


and 


Collis, evangelist, 


Cal. 
F. E. Rockwell, from Mt. Sterling, 0., to 
Madrid, Ta. 


L. M. Leavitt, Smithfield, to Norton, Kan. 

Ray Lessig, from Claflin to Oxford, Kans. 

Traverse Harrison to Bellefontaine, 0. 

J. V. Coombs, to Platte City, Mo. 

J. H. Coil, Perry to New Philadelphia, O. 

W. S. Willis, Hustonville, Ky., to Annis- 
ton, Ala. , 

E. F. Leake, Fayette, Ia., to Lomg Beach, 
Cal. 

Resignations. 


F. H. Kisor, Kalona, Ia. 
Dedications. 
Alvadore, Ore., Fern Ridge church, Nov. 8. 
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Minister at Press Club. 

The newspaper men got some preaching 
at their common place of meeting at the 
Press Club of South Bend, Ind., on Novem- 
ber 2. The new minister of the First 
Church, J. M. Alexander, spoke to the quill- 
drivers from a layman’s point of view. This 
is but one of the many ways in which Mr. 
Alexander is making himself at home in his 
new situation. 


New Church at Lonoke. 

Last February Evangelist Clark organ- 
ized a new church at Lonoke, Ark. The 
church was small but it went right to work. 
A hall was secured for a meeting place. In 
August W. L. Harris, of Kansas City, held 
a meeting for them, with thirty-six acces- 
sions. The church has now called a pastor 
and has purchased two well-located lots. 
A building committee has been appointed 
and they will submit plans for a new build- 
ing at an early date. There is every rea 
son to believe this church will go right for- 
ward. 


Men Paint Church. 


A number of male members of the church 


at Lawrence, Kans., volunteered to paint 
the church building. Even the roof was 
given a new coat. The women of the con- 
gregation served a luncheon for the work 
men at the noon hour. 
Five Years at Wichita. 

Walter Scott Priest celebrated five years 
of service at Wichita, Kans.. on November 
l. During this five vears. a mortgage on 


the church building of $4,000 was paid off. 
The north end mission has been organized 
into a church. The daughter church now 
has 500 members. Later a mission was con 
stituted in the west end, and a building has 


been erected at a cost of $5,000. This 
church now has 160 members and is self 
supporting. The Central Church has built 


an annex to its building costing $5,000. In 
this annex is a matrimonial parlor and an 
office Mr. Priest has received 851 new 
members into the church in this period of 
whom 307 were baptized. He has had 274 
and 210 funerals. Three years 
church gave him a Buick roadster 
to use in his pastoral work. The church 
has recently extended him a call to remain 
for another five-year period. 


weddings 
ago the 


Churches Fight Neighborhood Saloons. 

In residential territory on the East Side 
in Kansas City, two neighborhood saloons 
menaced the good name of the community. 


The report went abroad that the churches 
of the neighborhood were not in sympathy 
with the efforts of the East Side Better- 
ment League. In the Jackson Avenue 
church and in other neighborhood churches 
action was taken on November 1, without 


a dissenting vote, which supported the re- 


form work. It is believed that the police 
commissioners of Kansas City will rid the 
neighborhood of the menace. 
Assistant for Dr. Breeden. 

On account of the recent illness of Dr. 
H. O. Breeden at Fresno, Cal., the church 


has decided to call an assistant to help out 
in the parish activities. Shirley Shaw held 


this position last year. Candidates for the 
position are under consideration at the 
present time. 


Ups and Downs of a Church. 

The First Church of Carthage, N. Y., was 
organized in 1855, with seventeen charter 
members. The church prospered until 1884 


when the building was destroyed by fire. 
The edifice was never rebuilt and the lot 
was sold. Nothing further was done until 


1906 at which time Mr. Squires was called 
as pastor. This work ceased and 
nothing more was done until 1912 at which 


soon 


time evangelistic meetings were held. The 
new church was organized in 1913 with 
twenty-one members. Henry W. Gair of 


Buffalo, N. Y., became pastor here in March, 
1914. A lot was purchased and a building 
was started immediately. The new build- 
ing was dedicated on November 1. 8S. C. 
Brock will hold a two-weeks’ meeting fol- 
lowing the dedication. The new building 
will seat 200 people. 
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Champaign Women Help War Victims. 

The Woman’s Club of Champaign met in 
our University Place church recently for a 
luncheon. A purely social function turned 
into a meeting for helping the war victims 
and a considerable sum of money was raised 
for this purpose. 


Mrs. Weaver Tells Stories. 

Mrs. Gustine Courson Weaver, who is 
known to Disciples through her missionary 
service in Japan in company with her hus- 
band, Clifford Weaver, is acquiring a wide 





Rev. Walter Scott Priest, Who has Just 
Closed His Fifth Year at 
Wichita, Kans. 
reputation through her work with children. 


She has organized the Story-Tellers League 
with fifty members in which is a company 
of people who agree to work at the task 
of telling stories to children. Mrs. Weaver 
is president of the organization. Mrs. 
Weaver was the Teller of Noontide Stories 
at Columbia University Library on Sep- 
tember 15, and also appeared in the same 
role at the annual flower festival for chil- 
dren given by Mrs. Helen Gould Shephard 
at Lyndhurst-on-Hudson, September 16. 
Mrs. Weaver is still dnterested in mission- 
ary work and is the president of the Wom- 
Missionary Social Union of Tex- 
Texas, where lives. 


an’s 
arkana, she 
Ministerial Relief Goes Forward. 

The Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
Disciples is making progress. They had a 
gain in receipts last year of $5,728.29. In 
October of the new year, the receipts were 
50 per cent greater than in October of last 
year. Four new names have been added to 
the pension roll the past month, making a 
total of living pensioners of 115. 


Sunday-school Evangelism. 

Central School at Youngstown, Ohio, 
used the month of September to fill up their 
ranks, which had been depleted during the 
summer. In October, their energies were 
devoted to the cause of state-wide prohibi- 
tion. November is to be evangelistic month. 
Every teacher in the school is to make a 
careful list of all people above thé Primary 
Department who are not members of the 
church. The teachers are to pray for these 
people daily. The devotional committee of 
each class is to assist. A part of each les- 
son period is to be used in presenting the 
initial things of the work of salvation. From 
November 22 to 29, there are to be special 
evangelistic services in the church each eve- 


ning under the auspices of the Sunday- 
school with preaching by the pastor. It is 
hoped that the church may have a great 


ingathering through these special efforts. 
Fellowship in F. W. Allen’s Church. 

The First Church of Springfield, Ill, is 
having great audiences under the opening 
ministry of Frank Walter Allen. One of 
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the significant developments of this pastor- 
ate has been the organization of a fellow- 
ship class, composed of the young people 


of the church. The messages of literature, 
prophecy and of the Nazarene are discussed 
as they relate themselves to the life of the 
youth. The class meets under the auspices 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. at the evening hour. 
The first Sunday evening of each month, 
the evening church service relates itself to 
the needs of the young people. Rabbi 
Tadesche spoke to the young people on the 
evening of November 1. There is a pro- 
gram of service and a program of amuse- 
ment for the class. 


Preaches to Young People. 
George A. Miller is announcing a series 
of sermons for young people to be given in 
Ninth Street church, Washington, D. C., be- 
ginning November 1. They organize them- 
selves around the great characters of the 
Bible. The series is as follows: 
“Paul—Preparation for Life.” 
“Moses—Decision.” 
“Timothy—Companionship.” 
“Joseph—Virtue Rewarded.” 
“Josiah—A Great Purpose.” 
“David—Making the Most of Life.” 
“John Mark—Another Chance.” 
“Ruth—Home Affection.” 
“Christ—Accomplishment 


and Influence.” 


Eight Years at Indianapolis. 

Charles M. Fillmore has finished out 
eight years of service with the Hillside 
church at Indianapolis. In the morning of 
the anniversary Sunday, an_ impressive 
“Covenant Service” was used which has 
been compiled by Mr. Fillmore from the 
scriptures. The church has taken as its 
motto for this coming year, “Each for all: 
all for each.” 


Edward Wilson Tells Stories. 

Edward C. Wilson, Fellow in Psychology 
in Clark University, Worcester, Mass., had 
charge of telling stories in the parks of 
Worcester for the months of June, July and 
August, during which time the Bible stories 
were told to the thousands of children who 
visited the parks on Sunday afternoon. 
There were twelve workers engaged every 
Sunday and they met each week for train- 
ing in matter and method, under the tutel- 
age of Mr. Wilson. This work was under- 
the auspices of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
supplied the pulpit recently for Harry 
Minnick in the First Church in Worcester. 


R. M. Hopkins Helps with Cornerstone. 

The church at Hagerstown, Md., is build- 
ing a new Bible-school building in the rear 
of the present church. Robert M. Hopkins 
was with them to help lay the cornerstone 
on November, 1. The building is to cost 
$30,000 and one-third of it is already 
raised. Mr. Hopkins expounded the ideals 
of religious education in a modern and con- 
vincing way. The pastor, George B. Town- 
send, spoke congratulating the people upon 
their liberal giving. 


General Convention Chiefs Meet. 

While Mr. Chilton was in his meeting at 
Liberty, Mo., there was a meeting of the 
heads of the General Convention at Liberty. 
Robert Graham Frank, pastor of the local 
church and secretary of the General Con- 
vention, called to his counsel Walter M. 
White of Cedar Rapids, president of the or- 
ganization, Col. F. W. Fleming of Kansas 
City, treasurer, and W. F. Richardson of 
Kansas City. 


Ministers’ Children at Transylvania. 

Transylvania University is fortunate this 
year in the evidence that our ministers are 
loyal to our own educational institutions. 
There are in this school this fall the chil- 
dren of twenty-five Disciple ministers. 
Among these are J. V. Collis, Lexington; 
Gordon Barnes, Richmond; and P. B. Rains, 
Cincinnati. There are students in the unt- 
versity this year from various parts of the 
world. Among these are O. E. Lovell, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa, C. M. Gordon, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and H. E. MeMillan, 
Toronto, Canada. The seniors are carrying 
canes and the freshmen have green skull 
caps. 

















Plant a Church a Year. 
The church at Hammond, Ind., has 
adopted for its motto “Plant a Church a 
Year.” Last year a work was planted at 
Shelby. This year, the pastor, Chas. J. 
Sharpe, went to Pence, Ind., and held a 
meeting. There were 127 additions in the 
meeting and ninety-eight were baptized. 
On the nineteenth day of the meeting, 
$7,000 was raised for a $10,000 building. 
One of the converts, the founder of the 
village, gave the village park for a site for 
the new building. P. J. Lough was called 
as pastor before the meeting closed. 


Becomes Disciple Minister. 

R. C. Dillman, who has been six years 
a minister in another communion has united 
with the Disciples and identified himself 
with our church at Lafayette, Ind. He is 


now preaching for a near-by church at 
Battle Ground, Ind. 

Returns to Former Charge. 

J. H. Tiller went to Bloomfield, Mo., 


fifteen years ago and not finding a church, 
started a meeting on his own responsibility. 
At the close of this meeting, they built a 
church at a cost of $2,500. There were 
not over twenty members. This year, Mr. 
Tiller was again chosen minister after an 
absence of many years. A new church build- 
ing has just been finished and dedicated. 
The church now has a membership of 220 
and there is every prospect of further prog- 


ress. 


James Egbert Leads Building Project. 

The church at Cheney, Washington, has 
been in a building project the past year 
under the leadership of the minister, James 
Egbert. A property worth $15,000 has been 
acquired.’ It is just across the street from 
the new state normal building where every 
year from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
school children prepare to teach in different 
All the money 


parts of Washington. 
needed was raised on dedication day. The 
Church Extension Society carries a small 


loan on the property. 


Wm. J. Frost Becomes Disciple. 

Wm. J. Frost of Missouri recently united 
with the Disciples in a meeting conducted 
by J. J. Taylor, evangelist. Mr. Frost is 
a graduate of William Woods College and 
of the University of Kansas. He has a 
preaching experience in another communion 
and is a trained singer, so he gives great 
promise of usefulness among us. 


Oregon Ministers Meet. 

The preachers of Oregon who live within 
a hundred miles of Portland, have organized 
a fellowship of an unusual sort. The out- 
lying ministers come into Portland once a 
quarter and the ministers all pool their 
railroad expenses so that it costs every 
minister an equal sum, even the Portland 
ministers taking their share. F. T. Porter 
ot Salem is president of this fellowship and 
P. C. Heyward is secretary. The secretary 
recently united with the Disciples from the 
Seven-day Adventists. 


Oregon Ministers Victimized. 

A very smooth stranger who has pre- 
tended to be hunting for work has secured 
ten dollar loans from a number of our min- 
isters in Oregon. The Oregon ministers have 
gained much wisdom from this experience 
and will not give money to strangers hence- 
forth. They feel that it is their function 
rather to find work for such individuals and 
in every way prevent fraud being practiced 


upon Christian people. 


Faithful Women Save the Day. 

A group of women in Linden, Tenn., were 
determined to have a church. They im- 
portuned in vain for preaching but finally 
induced Perey G. Cross to come to Linden 
and hold a meeting in the courthouse. The 
men of the households had not shown much 
interest in the project but the women were 
ardent personal workers. There were fifty- 
six additions, forty-four by baptism. A 
church was organized with ninety members. 
Over $2,000 dollars was secured for a new 
church building. Four young men were in- 


duced to enter Christian colleges, one to be 
a minister and one a missionary. 
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Health First 


In buying food articles we must consider 
several things—economy, results, conveni- 
ence, reliability; but the most important is 





Health. 


powder. 








Health means everything. If one gets 
cheated in buying dresses, shoes or bonnets it 
is provoking, but the harm is chiefly loss of 
money. In buying food articles, if imitations 
or poor stuffs are supplied, there is a loss of 
money and probably an injury to health also; 
and good health is beyond price. 


Remember these facts when buying baking 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


No Alum 





Evangelists Fear Ecclesiasticism. 

The new National Association of Evan- 
gelists has fallen under the criticism of 
some of the fraternity on account of the 


use of the term “accredited evangelist.” 
The Association, through its officers dis- 


claims any purpose to exercise any ecclesi- 
astical authority over the members. “Ac- 
credited” means of good reputation. 


Pittsburgh Ministers. 

The ministers of larger Pittsburgh have 
voted to discontinue some of their meet- 
ings. They will meet but twice a month 
henceforth. The first meeting in the month 
will be held with the First Church, North 
Side. On the last meeting of the month, 
they will meet with the United and Social 
Auxiliaries at the several churches. 


An Active Church. 

The church at Lebanon, Ind., of which 
A. L. Ward is pastor, has a number of very 
interesting activities. Recently there was 
organized a company of boys called “The 
Knights of the Holy Cross.” An evangelistic 
campaign under the leadership of Chas. H. 


Winders of Irvington church, Indianapolis, 
began November 9. Wallace Tuttle, of Co- 
lumbus, will lead the music. The sermon 
topics for October 25, were “A Business 


Man at Prayer” and “The Dismissed Christ.” 


Special Service for Men. 

The Memorial church at Rock Island, IIL, 
arranged a special service for men on the 
evening of October 25. This service is to 
be followed by others for a period of a 
month. The men are invited to the church 
for a social half-hour before the service. 
They then march into the church together 
and sit in specially assigned seats. The 
minister, M. E. Chatley, at the first of 
these special services, took the topic, “Men’s 
Relation to their Church.” A number of 
men in the church membership and outside 
of it had been requested to write out their 
opinions on the topic beforehand and ex- 
cerpts from these letters were read during 





the sermon. The second sermon in the 
series will be on the topic, “Men and Their 
Country.” 


Minister’s Son Becomes Minister. 

Frank Tinder, son of F. M. Tinder, pas- 
tor of the church at Lancaster, Ky., and 
formerly pastor at Carlisle, preached hig 
first sermon at the church at Stony Creek, 
near Louisville, November 1. Mr. Tinder, 
Jr., is a student at the Bible College of 
Transylvania University at Lexington and 
preparing to make himself efficient in 
following his father’s calling. 
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NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 

H. C. Hobgood reports having traveled 
200 miles or more overland, and sixty miles 
by canoe in Africa. He baptized twelve at 
Ifoku, fourteen at Iyete, and twenty-two 
at Bongale during August. Bongale is 275 
miles by river from Lotumbe on the way to 
Tomba, where a great host of inquirers are 
waiting. This is the place where R. Ray 
Eldred died about a year ago. 

Herbert Smith on the Congo reports that 
the missionaries have plenty to eat, but 
they cannot get money. He states that 
there is no need of any anxiety on the part 
of the people at home about the mission- 
aries. He reports twenty-four baptisms at 
Lotumbe July 12. Part of these walked 
100 miles to be baptized and then walked 
home. 

Dr. Shelton and Dr. Hardy are at Batang, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Baker and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden expected to leave Tatsienlu, Sep- 
tember 3. They hoped to reach Batang in 


about thirty days from that time. Dr. 
Shelton finds things in better shape in 
Batang than he had dared to hope. The 


total loss of lumber and brick and medical 
and household effects was about $1,440. 
During the year David Rioch and family, 
P. A. Sherman and wife, and Miss Josepha 
Franklin and Miss Mary L. Clarke of India 
will all return home on their furlough. 
F. M. Ratns, Secretary. 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


INTERNATIONAL Untrorm LESSON FOR 
NoveMBER 29, 
Mark 15:21-41; Luke 23 :39-43. 
Memory Verses, 25-27. 


Golden Text.—Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted. Isa. 53-4. 


American Standard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used permission.) 
(23) And 4 4 bring him unto the place Golgotha, 
ti , The place of a skull. (23) 


he received it not. 


part his garments among th 
them, what each should take. 5) A it was the 
third hour, and they crucified him. (26) And the su- 
iption of his accusation was written over, Tus 

xo oF THE Juws. (27) And with him they crucify 
two rob’ ; one on his right hand, and one on his 
left. (29) And they that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and saying, Ha! thou that de- 
stroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, (30) 
save thyself, and come down from the cross. (31) In 
like manner also the chief priests mocking him among 
themselves with the scribes said, He saved others; 
himself he cannot save. (32) Let the Christ, the 
King of Israel, now come down from the cross, that 
we may see and believe. And they that were cru- 
ecified with him reproached him. 

(33) And when the sixth hour was come, there was 
darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour. 
(34) And at the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, E-lo-i, E-lo-i, la-ma sa-bach-tha-ni? which is, 
being interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? (35) And some of them that stood by, 
when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elij 
(36) And one ran, and filling a sponge full of vine- 
ar, put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, 

t : let us see whether Elijah cometh to take 
him down. (37) And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and 
gave up the ghost. 


Verse By Verse. 
(From Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide.) 

v. 22-23. The place of a skull. We call 
the knoll Calvary, from the Latin word Cal- 
varis which means a skull.—They offered 
him. It was customary to give something 
to stupefy one about to be crucified.—dHe re- 
ceived it not. Matthew says that he tasted 
it and would not take it because he knew 
it was meant to stupefy him. And he had 
work yet to do, Lk. 23:39-43; Jn. 19:26-27. 

v. 24. Casting lots upon them. Ps, 22:18. 
There were the headdress, the shoes, the 
outer garment, and the girdle, one article for 
each, and then the ownership of the seamless 
inner garment would be determined by lot. 
—What each should take. The garments 
were the perquisites of the executioners. John 
19:25-27, adds here Jesus’ words to John 
and to his mother. 

v. 25. They orucified him. See his words 
at this time, Lk. 23:24. John 19:14 says it 
was the sixth hour. 

v. 26-27. Was written. In Hebrew, Latin 
and Greek, Jn. 19:20.—Many ancient authori- 
ties insert verse 28: And the scripture was 
fulfilled, which saith, And he was reckoned 
with the transgressors. See Lk. 22:37, RVm. 

v. 29-31. They that passed by railed on 
him, Mocked him. “When our own patriot 
Defoe was pilloried, the people disappointed 
his judges by offering him flowers ond gpeit- 
ing him with cheers instead of hailing him 
with mockery; but no such reversal of his un- 
just sentence awaited our Lord.” (Dods).— 
Thou that destroyeth . .three days. Or, 
sanctuary, RVm. See Mt. 26:61. — Himself 
he cannot save. Or, can he not save himself? 
RVm. “Of course not: he that will save 
others cannot save himself!” (Robertson). 

v. 33. There was darkness over the whole 
land. Or, earth, RVm. “It seems only in 
accordance with the Evangelic narrative to 
regard the occurrence of the event as super- 
natural while the event itself might have 
been brought about by natural causes; and 
among these we must call special attention to 
the earthquake in which this darkness ter- 
minated. For it is a well known phenome- 
non that such darkness frequently precedes 
earthquakes. The language of the Evangel- 
ists seems to imply that this darkness ex- 
tended, not only over the land of Israel, but 
over the habited earth. The expression must, 


~ casti lots upon 


of course, not be pressed to its full literality, 
but explained that many thought it extended 
far beyond Judea and to other lands” (2der- 
sheim) —When the siath hour was come 





until the ninth hour. From twelve noon till 
three p. m. 

v. 34.-Bloi, Eloi, lama, Sabachthani. A 
quotation from Ps. 22:1—Why hast thou 
forsaken me? Or, why didst thou forsake 
me? RVm.—“‘He forsaken! Who can com- 
prehend it?” (Luther). “Separation from 
God is the true death, the wages of sin; and 
in that dread hour he bore in his own con- 
sciousness the uttermost of its penalty,” 
suggests Dr. Maclaren. “Jesus uttered Ps. 
22:1: he had meditated on the whole Psalm 
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as foreshadowing his experience,” argues Dr, 
Horton. “If on the cross he was con- 
sciously quoting the Psalm of the suffer- 
ing Messiah, and the first verse was over- 
heard, we are relieved of the difficulty which 
some have found in the thought that even 
for a moment Jesus felt forsaken by God. 
But on the other hand, this difficulty often 
disappears, and becomes the deepest well of 
comfort, in the dark hours of the Christian’s 
experience.” 

v. 37. And Jesus uttered a loud voice, 
Crying with a loud voice, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” Lk. 23:46.— 
And gave up the ghost. There is but one 
word in the Greek, expired. The word 
ghost originally meant breath, mind, and 
later came to mean spirit. 


Christ’s Cross—and Ours 
The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


There has been much philosophy of the 
cross. Here is a lesson not to theologize 
about but to put into real life. The cross 
has its firm place. 
‘‘Without the 
shedding of blood 
there is no remis- 
sion,’’ seems to 
be true of all re- 
form and of all 
vicarious sacri- 
fice. The mother, 
the patriot, the 
social reformer, 
the preacher of 
the Gospel, the 
herald of Christ 
on foreign fields, 
the slum preach- 
er, the good 
friend, the home-maker, the church 
builder, the evangelist, all ought to know, 
all must know the way of the cross. 

Could Jesus have saved the world with- 
out the experience of the cross? No. 
President Eliot, when head of Harvard, 
used to say that you could not make a 
bad young man good by threatening him 
nor by softly passing over his faults. The 
most powerful appeal that could be made 
to him was to show him his sins in terms 
of the suffering of some one whom he 
loved. Did his sin cause his mother, his 
father, his sweetheart deep and unjust 
suffering—that or nothing would turn him 
from his selfish way. We must see our 
sins in terms of Jesus’ suffering. Every 
selfish sin of mine wounds the heart of 
my Master, ecrucifies him anew. This is 
not mysticism. This is simple truth. 

The cross is that upon which Jesus 
laid down his life for the world. Your 
cross is that upon which you lay down 
your life for society. It is your life work. 
You have no business doing anything 
which does not afford you that opportu- 
nity. Softness, ease, luxury, are the bane 
of modern life. Are you conscious of 
laying down your life for men? 





Rev. John R. Ewers. 


PROSPERITY. 


I am tired of the doctrine of the ‘‘ Full 
Dinner Pail.’’ We worship at the shrine 
of ‘‘Prosperity.’’ There is not one man 
in a thousand who can stand it. I tell 
you prosperity rots the fiber of the 
soul. It turns our heads and makes us 
insolent. It sets us up above our fellows 
and ministers to our vanity. The cotton 
of comfort stops our ears and we no 
longer hear the moans in the wind-swept 
street. Prosperity even makes a church 
self-sufficient. Prosperity kills personal 
work. Prosperity makes ministers lazy. 
Prosperity makes the service chilly. No, 
the best thing in the world is not prosper- 
ity as such. When people are struggling 





to become they are pious and sympa- 
thetic, but when they arrive they are in- 
solent and cold. The doctrine of the 
cross and the doctrine of fat, sleek, 
selfish prosperity have nothing in com- 
mon. 

INCOMES. 


You cannot measure men by incomes. 
The only accurate measure is outgo. It 
would be interesting to get a look into 
the heavenly Bradstreet or Dun. How 
are men rated by God? How much con- 
fidence can you place in this man in 
heavenly dealings? Can you trust him? 
What are his spiritual assets? What his 
resources of sympathy? What is his out- 
go? That is the only way God rates a 
man. In what proportion does he lay 
down his life? I have no use for a lazy 
faith which sings ,in selfish ecstasy, 
‘*Jesus Paid It All.’’ You have your 
eross also. I like much better that fine 
hymn of the church, ‘‘Must Jesus Bear 
the Cross Alone?’’ or, ‘‘Must I be ear- 
ried to the skies on flowery beds of 
ease?’’ And then those splendid verses: 


Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood? 

Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God? 


Sure I must fight if I would reign; 
Increase my courage, Lord; 

I'll bear the cross, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy word. 


GRENFELL. 


I read yesterday those matchless words 
which Dr. Grenfell recently uttered be- 
fore the students at Harvard and which 
are said to have made the greatest im- 
pression since the voice of Philipps 
Brooks wrought its spell in that chapel. 
They were simple words. He defined 
faith as being willing to invest your all 
in Christ. Twenty-six years before, he 
had done it and it had worked. As a sur- 
geon he said that if a certain remedy had 
worked for twenty-six years and always 
with the same good results he would have 
confidence, but this remedy had worked 
for more than nineteen hundred years. 
Had it been a cross? Those who carry 
crosses do not talk much about it. Liv- 
ingstone did not, Jesus did not, Grenfell 
does not. Mrs. Montgomery, just back 
from a trip in the Orient, says that she 
has to come back to fashionable Amer- 
iean churches and among overdressed 
women to hear the talk of ‘‘Sacrifice.’’ 
Sacrifice—Great God, what do we know 
about it? What right have we to talk 
about the cross? We who bow in dust 
before the shrine of prosperity? Pam- 
pered, coddled, soft and flabby children 
in the protected nursery of selfish ease! 
Let us stop talking! 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Smas Jones. 








TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 25. 


Reasons for Thankfulness. 2 Cor. 9:15; 1 
Pet. 2:21-25; 2 Cor. 4:15-18. 


Reason is less likely to create the thank- 
ful spirit than the thankful spirit is to dis- 
eover reasons for its existence. There are 
reasons, of course, but these can all be en- 
listed on the side of pessimism if we be- 
lieve that everything is going to the bad. 
The world does not always move to suit us. 
Mind is not master of all that we see. The 
ways of the Supreme Being are not always 
our ways. We become perplexed and we 
rebel unless we enlarge our interests and 
identify ourselves with the more compre- 
hensive movements of history and with the 
ongoing of nature. 


UNKNOWN BENEFACTOBS. 

The soldiers of the Civil War on their 
memorial day pay honor to the unknown 
dead. Many of these dead are known to 
those who remain but their graves are un- 
marked. There is also the desire to honor 
the men whose names are forgotten, whose 
particular achievements are passed over in 
silence by the historian. The nation owes 
much to these men. And we owe much to 
nameless benefactors. We are loud in our 
praises of conspicuous men. We owe less 
to the great ones of history than we owe 
to the millions of whom we have never 
heard. Our imaginations have been so 
feeble that we have been unable to picture 


in any adequate way the work of these 
obscure millions. The historians and the 
poets and painters have glorified the ex- 


ceptional man. We must now honor the 
man who stands in his place among his fel- 
lows and does his share of the work as the 
others are doing theirs. 


DISCONTENT. 


We have reasons to be thankful because 
of the growing discontent of the world. 
Men are unwilling to be driven like slaves. 


They do not receive kindly the admonition 
that they should be content with such 
things as they have when they know that 


they are toiling to support in luxury and 
idleness the men and women who preach 
contentment to them. We are dissatisfied 
with a religion that is only partly Chris- 
tian. The paganism and the pre-scientific 
theories of nature that are offered to us as 
essential parts of Christianity we are loath 
to accept. We may easily go too far and 
reject a practice or a belief because it is 
distasteful to us when a candid examina- 
tion of it would lead us to see its useful- 
ness. 
TOLERATION. 


Abbott says that 
for the Christian 
his father gave him this counsel concern- 
ing sectarian differences and Christian 
unity: “I am convinced that nine-tenths of 
the controversies which have agitated the 
Christian world have been controversies 
about words, and I rather think the other 
tenth has been also.” Dr. Abbott says he 
did not concur in his father’s judgment at 
the time but that experience has convinced 
him that it is almost literally true. Others 


when he 


Dr. Lyman 
ministry 


was preparing 


are coming to the same conclusion. There 
are differences, but they are fewer than 
sectarian leaders would have us_ believe. 


The world is losing interest in controversies 
which once held its attention. We think 
we have reason to believe in the sincerity 
and intelligence of religious men. We 
honor our own beliefs but we recognize 
our limitations and we try to see the value 
in the experience of other men. The tolera- 
tion of the present is not indifference. For 
some it is, we may admit, but for the 
majority we may believe that it is a wider 
and better faith. 


Ps. 48:11; 50:14: 106:1; Ecce. 7:14; Joel 
2:26; Rom. 2:4; Eph. 5:19-20; Phil. 4: 6; 
Col. 1:12; 2:7; 3:15-17; Rev. 5:9-10; 7:9- 
12; 15:3-4; 19:1. 








THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


YOU NEED 





For Your Adult and 
Young People’s Classes 


WHY? 

1. It is a paper that has as its definite 
purpose to build character. 

2. It is so attractive that your scholars 
cannot get away from it. 

3. Its helps for Sunday-school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Prayer-meeting are 
the Best. 

4. It is modern—‘‘Modern Science and 
the World’s Work’’ is one of its fea- 
tures. 

5. It prints the big news of Sunday- 
school work, and boiled down so you 
can read it. 


HERE ARE TWO NEW FEATURES 
OF “THE CONQUEST.’’ 


I A Strong New Serial Story. 

II A ‘‘Bible Knowledge Contest.’’ 
These will grip and hold your young 
people. 

Send for Sample of ‘‘The Conquest’’ To- 
day! 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





FULL & SURPRISES 
FULLER ¢ SUCCESSES 
FULLEST ¢ BLESSINGS 





The highest “IDEAL” in Christmas Services ever reached! 
Nothing can be added or eliminated that will improve it. 

Send 10c to learn much about it. 

Send 25c to learn much more about it. 

Send 35Sc to learn ALL about it. 

To get it all is to ‘Get the Vision.” 
If 35c is sent, money will be refunded on any goods returned 


within two weeks. This means that books, services, leaflets 
@e., are loaned you for free and full examination. 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicage, Il. 
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BOOK OF POINTS 


WAND TESTIMONIES for help- 
ling Christians or Workers. Settling 
iBible Arguments and answerin; ie 

xcuses. Giving Te 


oie 


in Doctrines, etc, ‘ie 
gestions. iT WIL 

loth, 25¢; Morocco, 2° rou 
REO. W. NOBLE, Lake Lakeside =e! = 


SWORD...SPIRIT 
—WHICH IS THE WORD OF GOD— 


Complete Help to Personal Work. Con- 
vincing Scripture Answers to Excuses. 
Quick Reference Index. Aid in Leading 
@) toSalvation and Guide for the Christian 
mt) Life.Most recent book on these subjects. 
Practical,Spiritual,Scriptural. Vest Pkt, 
size, 128 _— Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 

stpaid, stam 4 taken; Agts. Wanted, 
BE E0.W. NOBLE, M onon Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


3 BOOK OF PRAYERS 


4 Complete Manual of several hundred mod- 
el, devout, suggestive Prayers for use in 
— Church, Pra os Meetings a veune People’s 
, Sunday Schools, Sentence Prayers. 

size, \~ pgs, = at 25e, 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION - MISSIONS - EVANGELISM 
THE CHRISTIAN LANTERN SLIDE AND 
LECTURE BUREAU } w ane ST CHICAGO 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Messiah’s Praise 








{SAMPLE COPIES MAILED 
The Divine _— FOR EXAMINATION 
The Holy One FOR 5 CENTS 


BILLY SUNDAY 


SAYS: 


GREAT REVIVAL 
HYMNS WO. TWO 


is the best song book published. The 
one book that supplies every need 
for Church and Sunday School. 
cheftration ed for 10i 
Returnable copy for examination 
mailed upon request. 

Cash with order price, Cloth, $25; Limp, $18; 
Manila, $12.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 


Ask how to obtain our new music at halt price. 


RODEHEAVER CO. 135 Moshoco piag peace’? 


| Ash for Catalogue and Specie! Gonation Plan Ne_26 
Cerasi.ienco e668 
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CHURCH BAZAAR 


We are the largest Japanese Church 
Bazaar Supply House in America. 
No money asked in advance. Make 
big money at our expense. Write 
for complete plan today. 

Japanese Art & Pleture Ce., 
3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Ine. 
ni. 





We also sell Jap. miniature Garden 
ornaments. We'll show you hew 














Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 
Durable 


NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








SOME FEATURES OF “THE 
CONQUEST” 


Modern Science and the World’s Work 
The Conquest Bible Class 
The Bulletin Board (News) 
Christian Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting Topics 
Attractive Serial Stories 
“Snapshots” and “Chuckles” 
Character Talks by Leading Disciples 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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A Story With a Moral 





Here is a story which came to us at the Atlanta Convention. Itis a 
story worth reading, especially if you are interested in higher ideals 
for Sunday Schools in general and in particular for your school. 


CERTAIN Sunday-school of the Southland, in one of the largest 
A and best known churches of the brotherhood of Disciples, de- 
termined last summer to adopt graded literature in all its 
departments. (Previous to this time only the Beginners and Primary 
Departments were using the Graded Lessons.) 


The Director of Religious Education in the school is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia, and- for many years was a teacher in one 
of the leading educational institutions of the South. He is a ripe scholar, 
without prejudice and with enthusiasm for high educational ideals— 
and withal a very practical Sunday-school man. 


This educational director called his nineteen teachers together. He 
said, “We will send for samples of the graded literature produced by 
our three leading publishers.” The teachers agreed upon the plan. The 
literature was ordered. 


When the sample texts arrived, the Director again called together his 
teachers. “Now,” he said, “we will tear off the covers of these Inter- 
mediate text books, in all three systems.” 


“Now,” said the Director, “I will read to you a sample lesson from 
each of these Intermediate texts. I will choose corresponding lessons 
in each of the texts. I want you to listen to the reading from the three 
systems of literature, weigh each carefully, then tell me which you 
think is best adapted to the educational work we are doing for your 
children and mine.” 


The reading began. The chapter from System Number One was read. 
Then from Number Two. Last, from Number Three. The Director 
went down the line of nineteen teachers, asking each of them which 
treatment of the lesson would aid him best in training his pupils in the 
Christian religion. What was the result? Each of the nineteen teach- 
ers voted. ALL VOTED without exception for System Number Two. 

A second lesson was read by the Director from System Number One, 
System Number Two, and System Number Three. The same question 
as before was put to the nineteem teachers. When the teachers had all 
voted, it was found that they were all again agreed in their preference 
for System Number Two. 

SYSTEM NUMBER TWO WAS THE BETHANY 


SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 
OF COURSE, there was no hesitation on the part of the Religious 


Director of that Sunday-school and his teachers in making choice of 
literature for their school. 





This story has a moral, and the story is for you, Mr.*Pastor, Mr.¥ Superintendent, 
Me. Teacher. 

Have youmade a test of the merits of the various systems of Graded Literature 
available, before deciding upon the spiritual food that is to go into the character of your 
young people? Do this, and without delay. January is the nick of time to make a 
WISE CHOICE. Do not neglect in your examination ANY GOOD SYSTEM pub- 
lished. 

Samples of the Bethany Syétem will be sent you for the asking. 





ADDRESS 


Disciples Publication Society 
700-714 East 40th Street - - Chicago, Illinois 


























